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N° branch of useful knowledge is pursued in any age, no department of laudable and beneficent action 

is opened or is prosecuted in which the influence of such a seat of learning must not be benignant. 
It tends to make the artisan an artist, the mechanic an architect, the sailor a navigator; as well as to make | 
the politician a statesman, the newsman a historian and the rhymer a poet. It tends to enrich and ennoble sof 
a 

the influence that pervades every courtroom, that emanates from each press, that radiates, with a power 

from God upon it, around every puipit. It tends, in a word, to make the state in all its reach more afflu- 
ent and secure, and every home in it more enlightened and more free.—Rer. R. S. Storrs, D. D | 
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The proprietors of the The Congregationalist, believing that many of its con- 
stituency will appreciate an opportunity of this kind, have arranged for a comprehensive 
Tour of the Orient, which will offer unusual advantages to those who wish to make 


| the trip under the most favorable circumstances. 
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agreeable company. 


The Business Management 


Date 


Of the Tour has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sous 
of London, New York and Boston. One or more of their most experienced cun- 
ductors will accompany the party throughout the trip. In. Palestine the camping 
equipment will be unusually complete, and the dragomans the most efficient 
men in their line. 


of Departure and Steamer. 

The party will sail from New York on the S. 8S. Normannia, German Mediter- 
ranean Service, 16 February, 1895, for Naples direct. Ample accommodations 
have already been engaged upon this magnificent steamer, thus securing choicely 
located staterooms for the entire party. 


Route. 


We shall be prepared to send full particulars regarding The Congregational- 
ist’s Tour to all who may desire them in a few days. Briefly the itinerary is 
this: Landing at Naples the party will proceed to Rome, where several days wil! 
be spent; thence via Brindisi to Alexandria and Cairo, with a week’s stay is 
the latter city. Following this, a three weeks’ trip on the Nile to the Firs: 
Cataract on one of Gaze’s new excursion steamers. Then via Port Said to Jaffa, 
where the Camp will be organized for the month in Palestine and Syria. This 
includes several days at Jerusalem, and ample time at al! points of historic inter- 
est—Bethlehem, The Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Mount Hermon, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Beirut. From the latter beautiful seaport the party will proceed by 
Messageries Service to Smyrna and Ephesus, Ruodes, Corfu and The Pyrrus, 
the seaport of Athens—at the latter city several days will be spent. The route 
will then be by a iarge steamer of the Austrian Lloyds to Constantinople, 
thence after a week’s stay via the Danube, Vienna, Paris, London and Southi- 
ampton to New York. 

After completing the Palestine Trip, an alternative route will be arranged fv! 
those obliged to make a shorter trip than the one planned above. 


The Cost of the Trip. 


No effort has been made to arrange a cheap trip. A tour of this kind, involving 
so much sight-seeing, rapid traveling and such an exceptional experience to the 
average person as several weeks of camping, should be planned with every regard 
to convenience and comfort. We have aimed to make a tour, therefore, which 
shall be complete in every detail, insuring the maximum amount of comfort at 4 
reasonable cost. Some option will be allowed as to route as above suggested, 
thus modifying the figures for the trip. Full particulars on application. 


“ The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


113 Broadway, New York. 


1 Somerset Street, Boston; 


| Or the Business Managers of the Tour, 


Henry Gaze & Sons, 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Beston for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, etc., going via Chicago and Kansas City, Dee. 18 
and Jan. 17, and via New Orleans Jan. 8 and 20. 
Each trip will be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and Din- 
ing Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until June 30, 1895, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turoing Parties under Special Eseurt, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes, 


Additional California Tours in February, March 
and April. 

Washington Trips: Jan. 8, Feb. 7, March 7, and 
April 26, 

Tours to Florida and Cuba and Florida only: 
Jan, Wand 24. 

Tours to Mexico: Jan, 29 and Feb. 19. 
Railroad aud Steamship Tickets to all points. 





te Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


™ CALIFORNIA aa 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Bosto: 


HOLY LAND, ETC. 
High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2d, a North German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. Genera! 
Agents for ALL chief 8. 8. Lines. Choice berths se 
cured, Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 11% Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Moston. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE. 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 

Two personally conducted parties will leave New 

York Feb. 9 and March 9, i895. Send for program, 


E.M. JENKINS & ©0., 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers st, New York. 








By specially chartered steamer “ Friesland,” Feb. 6, 
1895, visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome. 
Only $525, hotels, excursions, fees, etc., included Or- 

avized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex U. 8. Vice 

Jonsulat Jerusalem, and a staff of competent assistants. 

H 77 excursions to Europe, Oc B 
lines. Send for Tourist Gazette,’ 















F.C. OL ,» Louris ut., 
Ncket Agt. Pennsylvania R. R., ete. 
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The Youth’s 
Companion For 1895. 


eS 
Famous People. 








Dickens. 


Charles Dickens, son of the author of 
“David Copperfield,’’ will give inter- 
esting reminiscences of his father. 


* 
Emperor William. 


A close at hand view of the old em- 
peror, by Mrs. S. B. Stuart, who has 
met him and other celebrities. 


* 
Queen Victoria. 


Qualified by intimate acquaintance 
with the royal household, Lady Jeune 
will describe the Queen as a mother. 


This Series of Sketches is but one of next year’s Features. They 
have been written expressly for THe COMPANION and 
will appear in no other publication. 


Contributors for 


Bismarck. 


Sidney Whitman, who has frequent- 
ly visited him, will write entertainingly 
of the great Statesman's boyhood. 


« 
Tennyson. 


Theodore Watts, a personal friend, 
will tell of the poet laureate as he ap- 
peared among children. 


* 
Mrs. Browning. 


Her girlhood and early home life 
pictured by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who 
has made a close study of the subject. 


1895. 








J. M. Barrie, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 


FREE at once will receive The Com- To 1895 


panion Free to January I, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. This Special Offer includes the 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





Wm. E. Gladstone, 
W. Clark Russell, 
Frank R. Stockton, 


Mark Twain, 
C. A. Stephens, 
Rudyard Kipling. 
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ON SALE AT 


Route 


Anim 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets’ San Francisco with- 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. | - 
THRALL, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, Out change, leaving 


Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE | 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Mil Variable from Chicago. All 


meals served in_ 








Tourist Tickets Dining Cars. 


Palace Drawing- 


Room ‘Sleeping Cars 





and Tourist Sleepers 





are run through to 








Chicago daily via _ 











Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3’ East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 


— : 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.; 
Chicago, IIL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100 paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett 0. Fisk & Co, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 

ractical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.i9. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Bauild- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, poparatesy and oponel. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1844. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princt- 
sal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Car] Faelten, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 
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...A BONA FIDE OFFER..... 
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HIGHLY INDORSED BY ALL. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the WORLD’S FAIR trade, by 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, 


and were left on their hands. In oider to dispose of them Quickly we make this unheard-of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, 
after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different 
building of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-18938, and wording 
**World’s Fair City.”” They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold 
during the Fair for $9; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 cents. Sent in elegant plush lined case properly 
packed and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., Sole Agents, Dept. A 421, 20 Adams St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


What the ‘Christian at Work,’’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 21, 1894: 

' “These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and 
useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payméht if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will be called upon to do so.” 






















“We have investigated the business methods of the Leonard Manufacturing Company in connection with the above proposition, and feel warranted 
in saying that /nterior readers ordering this article will be well treated, and will secure full value for their money inyested.”— The Interior. 





“We would not feel warranted in publishing this advertisement if we did not have confidence in the advertiser, and were thoroughly satisfied tbat 
the goods advertised are all they claim for them. Many of our women at “The Temple” have seen and bought them, thereby testifying to their value.” 


~The Union Signal. 
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WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to the Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 

We shall be able to deliver the concordance in 
about two weeks. There has been an unexpected 
delay on the part of the publishers in supplying 
these books to us, but all orders will be filled in due 
time. 

THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
requested, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sent free. 

One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 


CuurcH CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should write us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work, 

We send the 


SIX MONTHS for $1.00. We send the 


alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No. 1 of First Series, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
No. 24 of Second Series, ‘‘I1 Am,”’’ the first of six 

services on the I Am’s of Jesus, ready Nov. 13. 


%* DR. STALKER’S ART OF HEARING, *& 


With portrait and biograph- 
ical note of the author, No. 
4 of the Handbook Series. 

4 cents each; 10 copies, 25 
cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 
We will send this valuable 

little pamphlet and two sam- 
ple copies of the Congrega- 
tionalist free to names fur- 
nished us by pastors of per- 
sons who are able to subscribe 
for a religious paper. 


ENUINE thanksgiving is apt to ex- 
(; press itself in giving to God some- 
thing more than verbal thanks, If 
every grateful heart this year will make some 
special offering as an expression of his ap- 
preciation of God's mercies, His mercies will 
be far more widely distributed, and Thanks- 
giving Day will have deeper meanings to 
many. InGeorge Miiller’s anoual reports of 
receipts for his orphanage at Bristol, Eng., 
which reports are most effective appeals to 
the public for donations, are brief state- 
ments which the donors sent in explanation 
of their gifts, Many of these offerings sent 
by farmers were labeled ‘a harvest thanks- 
giving.”’ One person who had been long 
unemployed and had secured a situation 
sent a part of his first week’s wages. Au- 
other sent an offering because he had not 
been discharged when work was scarce. 
Another gift came in acknowledgment of 
the receipt of an unexpected payment of an 
old debt. A newly married couple sent an 
offering in honor of their wedding day. 
Events of life both glad and sad are hal- 
lowed by joining with each an offering to 
God, In this way Thanksgiving Day may 
be made a more precious anniversary to giv- 
ers and receivers. 








The story of a revival in a country church 
half a century ago is very briefly told in 
the following entries of the church record- 
book: “Saturday, March 5th. Observed by 
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the church as a day of fasting and prayer 
in view of the low state of religion among 
us... . After divine service a visiting com- 
mittee was appointed. ... July 3rd. Bap- 
tized thirty-six. Received into communion 
seventy-two.’’ Back of this successful re- 
vival effort was the sense of humility which 
recognized that religion was at a low ebb, 
and the faith in God which was assured 
that He would answer prayer. Nowadays 
we are too apt to think that we must wait 
for outside help before we can expect great 
results. We wonder whether, granting the 
existence of this humility and faith, it 
might not be worth the while of some of 
our churches to repeat the experiment of 
half a century ago and see what would 
come of it. 





Echoes of the Parliament of Religions are 
coming back to us from heathen lands and 
some of them indicate that delegates from 
those countries carried back false impres- 
sions concerning the motive for holding the 
parliament and concerning the strength of 
Christian faith in America, But it 1s too 
soon yet to estimate the effects of that re- 
markable assembly on the religions of the 
world. It is certainly a wonderful fact that 
Christianity is the only religion whose rep- 
resentatives have invited the leaders of 
other faiths to place those faiths beside its 
own. This has been done by those who or- 
ganized the Parliament of Religions with- 
out fear that Christianity would suffer by 
the comparison, and we believe that ulti- 
mately this simple fact will make a pro- 
found impression in many lands. Mr, C, C. 
Bonney, as reported in the Chicago Evening 
Journal, thus expresses the view of one who 
was closely identified with the movement 
from its beginning: 

The first effect of the new excitement will 
be to create a willingness on the part of the 
foreign peoples to put their religions in com- 
parison with that of Jesus Christ. This is 
something that hitherto they have never been 
willing to do, and every sincere Christian 
would hail such a comparison with delight. 
It is indeed no cause for wonder that the Ori- 
entals should somewhat misunderstand the 
majesty and the simplicity of a religious faith 
that is so confident in its own belief that it is 
willing to hear without reproach or assault 
whatever sincere convictions any human soul 
may hold. The marvel of the Parliament of 
Religions was that in it the Christian religion 
cordially invited to the council chamber all 
the religious faiths of the world, and obeying 
the Golden Rule of Christ actually did unto 
them as it would have them do toits followers. 

-_——_— 
THE POLITIOAL REVOLUTION. 

Five times since the opening of this cen- 
tury there have been surprising reversals of 
public opinion in this country as expressed 
in popular elections, But never before was 
the overturn so complete as last week. ‘The 
party in power had proved itself incompe- 
tent. It was divided against itself. Its 
least worthy leaders had assumed to dic- 
tate its policy. It had failed to fulfill its 
promises. Popular unrest, unsettled finan- 
cial conditions and the general business 
depression were among the causes which 
led to the expectation of a reversal of 
parties, the extent of which was a univer- 
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sal surprise. More remarkable still, the 
results have been greeted by shouts of ap- 
proval from men of all parties. Turning 
from conflicting explanations of the causes 
of the overturn, friends of good morals 
find great encouragement in various sig- 
nificant conclusions on which there is gen- 
eral agreement. Of these we mention some 
of the most important. 

The elections were a declaration of inde- 
pendence by individual voters. The appeal 
to Democrats to be loyal to their party, to 
support unworthy candidates for office for 
the sake of the party, has proved a miser- 
able failure. It ought to be a sufficient 
warning to all political parties not to at- 
tempt a campaign on that line. The rule of 
bosses is ended, at least for the present, 
while the adoption of better ballot laws, the 
increased attendance at caucuses and grow- 
ing popular intelligence on political affairs 
promise continued impetus to reform, 

The public conscience is aroused against 
the sale of law. This phrase, coined by 
the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, aptly de- 
scribes a gigantic evil against which the 
people have now emphatically protested. 
When great corporations like the Sugar 
Trust give large sums of money to promote 
the success of a political party, and after- 
wards get what they want through legisla- 
tion, the people feel sure that their rights 
are being bargained away. When the pop- 
ular will is defeated by preventing honest 
returns of elections, as was done by the 
conspiracy for which Maynard was repudi- 
ated last year, and for which Hill was far 
more emphatically rejected last week, free 
government is placed in imminent peril. 
The people are showing a growing convic- 
tion of this fact, but they have revolted 
against the sale of law, not only because it 
is dangerous to government, but because 
it is destructive of manhood. It insults 
public conscience, which has now struck it 
down, 

The elections of last week were a recoil 
against alliance of government with vice 
and crime in more than one State, but 
which has been most conspicuously illus- 
trated in the chief city of the nation. The 
city government of New York has gone far 
beyond the sale of law. It has diligently 
cultivated every form of vice by which it 
could gain dishonest revenues to divide 
among its members as plunder, Its lead- 
ers made the State government subservient 
to their will, and their ambition was reach- 
ing forward to the presidential chair at the 
next national election. Emboldened by 
success, they sought to hold power by un- 
concealed bribes, and they have been over- 
whelmingly defeated. The most conspicu- 
ous single fact in this great triumph of 
righteousness is that the movement was be- 
gun and has been led to the end by a 
Christian minister, whose magnificent cour- 
age, masterly skill and indomitable per- 
sistence would have been impossible but 
for his faith in God, and who comes forth 
from the conflict without the slightest stain 





Ran, 
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on his reputation, even in the eyes of his 
most critical opponents. Without distinc- 
tion of party the press of New York points 
to Dr. Parkhurst and declares him the un- 
official hero of the hour, repeating his as- 
sertion that the elections were a vote for 
the Ten Commandments. 

The party that will succeed in the future 
must appeal to right convictions and respect 
the intelligence of the people. This is not 
merely a Republican victory. It can be 
made so only by the Republican party main: 
taining a firm stand for the principles for 
which the people voted last week and pro- 
posing candidates who may be trusted to 
carry out those principles. Some of the 
most trustworthy leaders in the Democratic 
party are confessing that its defeat was due 
to its abandonment of principle for expedi- 
ency, and that it can be built up anew only 
by loyalty to principles which the public 
conscience approves. 

The elections are an assurance of a return 
to conservative administration and of dis- 
trust of untested experiments in govern- 
ment. No sudden, radical changes in tariff 
laws will be acceptable. No bold attempt 
to fix the price of silver will succeed. No 
general untried schemes for turning the 
management of private business enterprises 
over to popular control will be sanctioned. 
The people are growing tired of discussion 
of plans to reorganize the entire industrial 
system. They are not in haste to run great 
risks in attempting to solve all the problems 
of government. 

There is a promise of permanence in re- 
form along lines dictated by conscience. 
In a free government, if conscience does not 
rule the nation is doomed. The freer the 
government the greater the necessity of in- 
telligent acceptance of the rule of the right- 
eousness of God. Men who fear Him are 
the only safe men to be trusted with great 
responsibilities. There are signs that the 
people are awakening anew to this convic- 
tion, to a greater sense of personal responsi- 
bility, not to men only but also to God. 
The last week has brought to all right- 
minded men good reason to take courage, 
to have faith in our country, to expect 
greater prosperity and firmer loyalty to 
truth and righteousness. 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
Kansas was settled largely by people of 
New England stock. Missouri was South- 
ern in its character before the War of the 
Rebellion and many of its immigrants came 
from Kentucky and Tennessee. Bitter war- 
fare was waged between Missouri and Kan- 
sas in the early sixties. Yet many of the 
people of Missouri are of the Puritan type. 
They strongly sympathized with the South 
during the war, believing its cause to be 
right. But they are men and women of 
primitive style of living, sturdy consciences, 
devout and independent spirits. 
_ These facts help to explain the history of 
Congregationalism in that State, both as to 
its slow growth and its comparative success. 
It was a late arrival, Pilgrim Church of St. 
Louis, organized in 1866, being the second 
of our denomination in the State. But 
while it was transplanted into a seemingly 
alien soil, Congregationalism was cordially 
welcomed by many who never thought of 
joining it. From the first it was on the 
best of terms with other denominations. It 
has always been progressive, thoroughly 
loyal to the State, never offensively sec- 
tarian. It has chosen its fields deliberately, 
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survived misfortunes with cheerfulness, 
maintained a high standard of Christian 
faith and ethics and has been enthusiastic 
in the interests of Christian education. 

It was not strange, therefore, that when 
the Congregationalists of Southwestern Mis- 
souri were but a handful they should at- 
tempt to found a college, even though the 
circumstances were most unpromising. But 
the loyalty with which the churches have 
stood by Drury College is one of the won- 
derful things in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism, and is still very imperfectly un- 
derstood by Congregationalists outside of 
Missouri. Dr. Stimson well describes it as 
a modern miracle. No one who has been 
present at the meetings of the State Associa- 
tion could question the faith of the churches 
in Drury College, nor that they show their 
faith by their works. We doubt if any 
other Western Congregational college as 
well equipped ,as this has received three- 
fourths of its gifts from donors within the 
State. Many, if not most, of these gifts 
represent much sacrifice, bestowed with 
a generosity which has greatly increased 
their value. Pilgrim Church of St. Louis 
has given more than $100,000, and other 
churches have done proportionately, ac 
cording to their ability. Only those ac- 
quainted with the financial condition of 
these churches know what such giving 
means. 

Drury College has suffered in the past 
from mistakes to which it was not neces- 
sary to allude in the excellent sketch of its 
history which we print this week, but it 
has retrieved its mistakes and misfortunes 
with a persistence which calls for unstinted 
praise. It is doing a work in the interests 
of higher Christian education for the South- 
west which cannot be overestimated. It is 
the best instrument of Congregationalists in 
a great and rich section of country, not 
only to strengthen our own denomination, 
but to serve others, in not a few of whose 
pulpits its graduates are conspicuously suc- 
cessful. With its new president and its re- 
cently enlarged endowment, which ought 
speedily to be increased by the $100,000 
which seems almost within sight, it now 
enters on a new era of usefulness in which 
all friends of Christian education will re- 
joice 

er eee 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S TOUR 
IN THE ORIENT. 


By improvements in the means of travel 
the lands of the Bible have in recent years 
become easily accessible with comfort and 
without great fatigue. The scenes they 
contain are of inestimable value in inter- 
preting what God has revealed and in mak- 
ing the truth vivid. It is often said that a 
visit to these lands is a liberal education to 
a minister, and they are not less interesting 
to Christian laymen. 

With a view to increasing the interest in 
these scenes and the knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, as well as to furnish most attractive 
recreation, the proprietors of the Congrega- 
tionalist have arranged for a pilgrimage to 
the Orient. They have planned for the 
journey to begin from New York, Feb. 16, 
1895, by the steamship Normannia of the 
German Mediterranean service to Naples, 
thence, after some days in Rome, to Egypt 
and up the Nile, back to Cairo and to Jaffa, 
with an‘extended tour in Palestine, return- 
ing by way of Asia Minor, Greece and Con- 
stantinople. 

The editorin chief of this paper, Rev. 
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A. E. Dunning, will accompany the party, 
which is to be limited, the selection of its 
members being entirely in his hands. The 
business arrangements have been placed in 
charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons of 
London, which is a guarantee that they 
will be in every way satisfactory. One or 
more of their most experienced conductors 
will be in charge of the party. This firm 
has ample and excellent equipment for 
travelers in Egypt and Palestine. The pro- 
vision for the accommodation of the party 
will be strictly high class. It is not in- 
tended to make a cheap trip, but to furnish 
exceptional advantages and the greatest 
amount of comfort at reasonable terms. 
The journey will occupy between three and 
four months. In a few days we shall be 
able to furnish full particulars. Inquiries 
should be addressed to this office. The 
party is already made up in part. With the 
assurance of a congenial company, every 
provision for comfort and for sight seeing 
under competent direction, this tour should 
furnish to those who take it an opportunity 
not less entertaining than instructive for 
travel in Eastern lands. The readers of the 
Congregationalist will be invited to share 
these experiences through letters from the 
editor from time to time. In this connec- 
tion we may hint that we have also other 
plans in mind for a historic pilgrimage to 
points in the old world of particular inter- 
est to Congregationalists, which may take 
shape in 1896, 
ae ee eed een 
THE FINANOIAL PROBLEM OF OUR 
BENEVOLENT SOOIETIES. 

Three of our six national benevolent soci- 
eties have entered on their present fiscal 
years with so heavy debts as to cause great 
anxiety. The Home Missionary Society at 
its anniversary in June was in arrears $125,- 
000. The debts of the American Board and 
the American Missionary Association last 
month were, respectively, $116,000 and $66,- 
000. The other three societies saved them- 
selves from debt by severe retrenchments, 
made possible because the number of per- 
sons directly dependent on them for support 
is much smaller than the number cared for 
by the first three. But these retrenchments 
mean no less serious injury to the whole 
work by reason of lessened aid for church 
and parsonage building, for planting and 
supporting Sunday schools, and for educa- 
tional institutions. 

At the annual meetings of the two socie- 
ties held last montb various methods were 
suggested to cancel these distressing debts 
and to increase the streams flowing into 
these empty treasuries. The Prudential 
Committee of the Board was instructed to 
appoint committees of business men, repre- 
senting different sections of the country, to 
stimulate the churches to larger giving. 
The lists announced by President Storrs are 
given in thisissue. The A. M. A. appointed 
a committee for a similar purpose. It has 
been suggested that an effort be made to 
raise the aggregate amount of the debts by 
a special collection and divide it among the 
societies. Such a plan would have its ad- 
vantages in illustrating to the churches the 
unity of our benevolent work. But it would 
prove a temptation to the societies which 
hitherto have avoided debt by retrench- 
ment not to cut themselves off from a share 
in special collections in any future period 
of financial depression. Other ways of meet- 
ing the emergency are being discussed, some 
of which have much to recommend them. 
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But whatever steps are taken, any perma- 
nent increase in the amount of gifts will be 
secured only by increasing the number of 
givers. First of all, we must persuade each 
church to make annual gifts to all our six 
societies. The strongest bond of fellowship 
in our denomination is our common work 
for the world. Churches which disregard 
that bond can hardly be loyal Congrega- 
tional churches, They cannot add their in- 
fluence to the united power of the denom- 
ination nor profit by the sympathy of the 
one body to which they profess tu belong. 
How large is the field for improvement in 
this matter may be seen by a few facts. It 
is to be presumed that the largest propor- 
tion of churches may be found in the lists 
of contributors to the three largest societies. 
Last year, out of the total of 5,236 churches, 
3,061 gave to the work of the American 
Board and 2,175 gave nothing to it; 3,442 
gave to the Home Missionary Society and 
1,794 gave nothing; 1,801 gave to the 
American Missionary Association, and 3,435 
gave nothing. In the last instance there are 
more than twice as many non contributing 
as contributing churches. Admitting that 
many of these churches are without pastors, 
many are small, and some have only a name 
to live, there is still no excuse for such a 
condition as this. Mr. Patton has shown, 
in another column, the responsibility of 
pastors in this matter, and ways in which 
they may cultivate their fields with assur- 
ance of success. But this business does not 
belong only to pastors. It ought to be no 
less a matter of honor than of duty for the 
deacons of every church to see that it does 
not drop out of its place in the annual lists 
of donors to the benevolent societies. The 
amount given is of secondary importance, 
but no church should be willing to be left 
off the honor roll, If the names of such 
churches were read in all the local confer- 
ences and fraternal efforts were made to 
persuade them to do their duty, great good 
would result. We are confident that the 
committees lately appointed can accomplish 
much in this direction through correspond- 
ence with the proper committees of the con- 
ferences. 

But the amount of the gifts may also be 
greatly raised, to the advantage of the 
givers, The Christian’s spiritual life is in 
proportion to his interest in. the work of 
saving the world for which Christ gave His 
life. This interest ought to be far more 
generally and sympathetically cultivated. 
We know a pastor who one year made 
an estimate of what might be expected 
from his church for foreign missions, as 
Mr. Patton suggests. He prepared a card 
with amounts ranging from $200 down to 
ten cents, which he proposed to distribute to 
the congregation, inviting each to place his 
name opposite to one of the figures. He 
showed it to a wealthy parishioner, who 
was not a member of the church. The 
gentleman approved of the plan, but said 
that $200 was far beyond what any one 
would give. The pastor presented his 
reasons for believing that some of his 
people, if they carefully considered the 
claims of missions, would give the larger 
sum. The parishioner was still politely in- 
credulous. But when the cards were col- 
lected his name was found opposite to the 
largest figure. It is, perhaps, needless to 
add that the amount given was much in ad- 
vance of the pastor’s estimate, but, best of 
all, the one who had objected to asking any 
one for $200 not long after came to the 
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pastor and said that he had never before 
given any large sum to Christ, and that his 
wife and himself wished to give themselves 
to His service. They soon united with the 
church. 

The present is a fitting time to develop 
permanently a much larger constituency 
for our missionary work. To secure a new 
constant giver is more important than to 
secure larger gifts. Most ofall, the churches 
need to swell the number of those entering 
into business partnership with Christ in 
saving the world. If that motive takes 
possession of our churches, finding expres- 
sion in pulpit and prayer meeting, and 
leading to individual efforts to persuade 
every one to give systematically to the 
Lord’s cause, one great blessing will come 
to His people as a result of the hard times. 

Space remains only to suggest another 
important matter. Congregationalists have 
assumed the work carried on by our six 
societies, and good business sense requires 
that they regard these responsibilities as of 
first importance. There are not a few 
wrecks of colleges and other institutions, es- 
pecially in the West and South, which were 
begun much as many towns were begun of 
which little now remains but their sites. 
Professional religious boomers ought not to 
have the ear of the churches while their 
own enterprises languish. The churches 
cannot afford to go into speculation on 
large promises merely. Let us do safe and 
reasonable business for God and He will do 
business for us, to the great joy and pros- 
perity of His people. 


_— 


IS THERF ANY LIMIT TO FAITH IN 
GOD? 

The divine wisdom, power and goodness 
are infinite. Therefore there is no reason 
why faith should not be unlimited in God’s 
willingness and trustworthiness to do for 
His children whatever He sees to be for 
their best good. From this point of view 
certainly there is no limit to faith. 

From another point of view there are 
limits. Sin in us operates as a limit. So 
far as we consciously continue to do wrong, 
to that degree we hinder ourselves from the 
exercise of a perfect and triumphant faith 
and, so to speak, put it out of the divine 
power to reward our faith. We make it 
impossible for God to honor our faith con- 
sistently with His own nature and His 
knowledge of what is best for us. 

Unreasonableness in us also constitutes a 
limit. If we have faith that the Almighty 
will do in our behalf anything which is im- 
possible or even only unwise, that faith will 
fail of its reward, This is a common cause 
of the apparent fruitlessness of faith. It 
has been exercised blindly and in defiance 
of neglect of facts as to which we might 
have enlightened ourselves. 

The general good also sometimes serves 
as a limitation upon individual faith. God 
has others to care for besides us. Their 
interests are, and ought to be, as dear to 
Him as ours. What we long for and pray 
for and cherish faith that we shall be granted 
may be neither impossible nor unreasonable 
in itself or so far as we alone are concerned, 
yet for some sufficient reason, not apparent 
to us but entirely plain to the omniscient 
Ruler of all men, it may not be consistent 
with the highest good of others. 

These truths involve no discouragement 
of frank, hearty faith in our Heavenly 
Father’s love and care. They rather tend 
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to stimulate that simplicity and heartiness 
of confidence in Him which we often, and 
aptly, term childlike. It is not inconsist- 
ent with self-enlightenment. Its inevitable 
limitations are merely such as are due to 
essential conditions and not to an evil will. 
And the innumerable and often marvelous 
rewards which God has granted to human 
faith and His freely given pledges to honor 
it should remove all doubt from our minds 
and inspire us to study how to cherish a trust 
which is at once free from sinful motives, 
reasonable and sturdy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

As the outcome of the registering of the 
people’s will on the 6th, some phenomenal 
results of immediate and far-reaching im- 
portance have been attained, with a celerity 
and certainty that must amaze the slowly 
shifting, ponderous states of Europe. The 
ballot box, protected as it is now by the 
Australian system of registering and de- 
positing votes, is a most deadly weapon, 
comparable only to the gatling gun in its 
devastating work. Think of it! In March, 
1893, the Democratic party had the Presi- 
dent, a majority of three in the Senate, a 
majority of eighty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and through the power of govern- 
ors or legislatures controlled, in part or 
in whole, the State administrations in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Obio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin of the Northern and border 
States. Nor was this the full measure of 
the exclusion of the Republicans from their 
former strongholds, for in Colorado and 
Kansas Populist governors were in control. 
On the first of next January Republican 
governors will be installed in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and they will in 
most instances—Tennessee and Missouri 
possibly excepted—have the support of 
legislatures overwhelmingly Republican. 
As for Illinois, it only retains Governor Alt- 
geld because it must, as does New Jersey 
its Democratic governor—their terms ex- 
piring Jan. 1, 1896—the legislatures in both 
States being overwhelmingly Republican. 
In California and Nebraska the new legis- 
latures also will be overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, but the governors represent a fusion 
of Populist and Democratic strength, the 
Republicans having no one to blame but 
themselves—their candidates in both States 
being men popularly recognized as the tools 





of corporations. 





As for the Fifty-fourth Congress, which 
begins March 4, 1495, the latest reliable, 
though not official, returns indicate that the 
Democrats in the Senate probably will num- 
ber only thirty-nine, the Populists and Inde- 
pendents five and the Republicans forty- 
four, the Republicans and Independents 
controlling the election of Senate officials 
and agreeing presumably on all questions 
save monetary standards. On this subject 
the higher body, as in recent Congresses, is 
likely to be less safe than the lower house. 
The new House probably will have only 
eighty-five Democratic members, the Re- 
publican strength rising from 127 to 248 
and the Populist ranks swelling to twenty- 
three members. This grinding process be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones has 
eliminated from the Democratic ranks able 
men like Wilson of West Virginia and Bynum 
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of Indiana; but it retires, also, several such 
‘*statesmen’’ as Tammany has been wont to 
send from New York and such objectionable 
persons as Mr. Holman of Illinois and Mr. 
Bland of Missouri. An analysis of the new 
membership is most illuminating. New 
England, which in the Fifty-third Congress 
sent six Democrats, sends butonenow. New 
York, that sent twenty, sends but five, while 
New Jersey sends a solid Republican delega- 
tion, as do eighteen other States north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, including Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and from Southern or 
border States—like Texas, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Missouri—will come 
at least thirty-two Republican members. 
Two important phenomena are apparent 
in these facts, viz., first, the preponderance 
once more of men representing constitu- 
encies untainted with monetary heresies, 
hence the absence of any supposed necessity 
of catering by the Republicans to the mone- 
tary theories of the newer States; second, 
the breaking up of the solid South, apparent 
in other ways, as we shall point out subse- 
quently. 





The result from the standpoint of a Pop- 
ulist is a mixed one. In the South, while 
he finds that Georgia and Alabama have 
sent solid Democratic delegations and re- 
jected some of the most prominent Populist 
leaders, yet Texas, hitherto a citadel of 
Democracy, has elected at least seven Popu- 
list congressmen, a legislature bas been 
chosen in South Carolina whicb will send a 
man who is practically a Populist—Gov- 
ernor Tillman—to the Senate, and North 
Carolina has elected four Populist congress- 
men and a legislature which will send a 
Populist and a Republican to the Senate. 
In the West Colorado repudiates the party 
and disowns Governor Waite and Congress- 
man Pence, and Kansas discards Populism 
and once more elects a Republican governor 
and a solid Republican congressional dele- 
gation, but in Ohio, “Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, though they are safely Republican 
by large majorities, nevertheless the signifi- 
cant feature of the vote is the marked gain 
in the Populist strength—chiefly, of course, 
at the expense of the Democrats. Chicago 
also reports a large increase in the Populist 
vote. It is significant to see the Populist 
leaders in Colorado turning now and rend- 
ing Governor Waite for his radical utter- 
ances and the damage they have done to the 
party. Though stronger numerically in the 
coming national legislature than in the pres- 
ent, it is doubtful whether the party will be 
as influential. One thing is certain, it holds 
no balance of power in determining the 
presidential succession, it had been 
feared it might. 


as 





Some of the side issues, or eddies, of the 
tidal wave are not to be overlooked. In 
Wyoming—as for some time—and in Colo- 
rado—for the first time—women voted in 
large numbers and with a result, in the lat- 
ter State, that seems to satisfy all save the 
defeated Populist candidates. Governor 
Waite is especially virulent in his denunci- 
ation of the women, while, on the other 
hand, a “practical” politician like Hon. 
John S. Clarksop, who was in Denver, is 
satisfied that women can be counted upon 
when given the suffrage to exercise it in 
favor of conservatism. The lower House 


of the Colorado Legislature will have three 
women as members and a woman will serve 
as State superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion. In Kansas, owing probably to Miss 
Susan Anthony’s formal identification of 
the cause of women’s suffrage with the 
cause of Populism, the constitutional 
amendment giving unlimited suffrage to 
women has been defeated. In Chicago, 
where 35,000 women registered as being 
desirous of exercising their limited right of 
franchise, there was a marked and unexplain- 
able shrinkage in the number of votes cast 
by women. In New York City, while no 
woman voted, several did serve as watchers 
at the polls, with good results for law and 
order. The influence of the American Pro- 
tective Association in effecting the general 
result is difficult to determine. In Massa- 
chusetts its members refused to vote for 
the Republican candidate for lieutenant- 
governor because of his catholic, impartial 
spirit as a member of the executive council 
under Governor Russell’s last administra- 
tion, and, though the official figures are not 
given, an estimate of the Boston Journal, 
based on thorough investigation, puts the 
strength of the A. P. A. in Massachusetts— 
as measured by the variation between the 
votes for Mr. Greenhalge and Mr. Wolcott— 
at 13,000. The excessive pluralities of cer- 
tain Republican Massachusetts congressmen 
known to be in sympathy with the organiza- 
tion also indicate that the secret order was 
alert. In New Hampshire, where the new 
and preponderatingly Republican legisla- 
ture will elect a successor to Senator Chan- 
dler, the A. P. A. is claiming that it saw to 
it that a sufficient number of men were 
elected to insure the election of Hon. Henry 
W. Bliss as senator. Dissensions in the 
order are apparent in the Northwest, men 
hitherto prominent in Michigan and Wis- 
consin applying in Illinois last week for a 
charter for a new organization with a 
similar mission, 





Men may differ as to the import of the 
election as it bears on future legislation 
affecting the tariff, the currency, etc., but 
all agree that Nov. 6 marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the administration of 
municipal affairs in this country; for, 
while the victory in New York City is the 
most surprising and far-reaching in its sig- 
nificance, it must not be overlooked that 
the tidal wave undermined the foundations 
of more or less rotten machines in Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, and it placed in the constitution 
of the State of New York provisions which 
will go far toward aiding the work of mu- 
nicipal reform in that State and shaping 
similar legislation throughout the nation. 
Of course the result in New York City— 
including the vote in favor of a consolida- 
tion of Brooklyn, New York and many of 
the Westchester and Richmond County sub- 
urbs, and the vote empowering commis- 
sioners to proceed with the construction of 
a system of underground rapid transit—is 
the main result of the election. To have 
the entire reform ticket elected, to have Mr. 
Strong receive a majority of nearly 44,000, 
Mr. Goff a majority of 53,000, and the Board 
of Aldermen for the first time in many 
years pass out of the control of Tammany 
is an outcome that even Dr, Parkhurst— 
who is the hero of the hour—with all his 
knowledge of the extent of the popular 
wrath, would not have ventured to predict 
the morning of election day. Coincident 
with this upheaval is another scarcely less 
important, viz., the election of a Republi- 
can governor (by a plurality of 155,000) and 
legislature, which can and will so legislate 
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as promptly and fully to equip Mayor Strong 
for his work of reform. That Lill received 
185,000 less votes than his competitors 
shows that the master is punished even 
worse than the tool—Maynard—was last 
year, and it ought to put an end to Hill’s 
influence—at least after he retires from 
the Senate in 1897, And yet the man, in 
the only words he has spoken since the 
election, has had the audacity to suggest a 
reconstruction of the party machine in New 
York State, with himself as a factor. 





Notwithstanding the difficulty which 
many of the voters in New York State had 
in complying with the requirements of its 
complicated ballot law, leading many to ab- 
stain from voting on the many extra ques- 
tions referred to them, and despite the or- 
ganized opposition of men interested in 
horse racing and pool selling, the entire 
work of the Constitutional Convention was 
given a large majority, not only by the 
voters above the Harlem River but those 
below it. There is only one fly in the pot 
of ointment, and that is the prohibition of 
labor in the State penal and reformatory 
institutions. This prohibition will add to 
the already difficult problems of the State’s 
legislators and penologists, tend to degrade 
rather than reform the inmates of the insti- 
tutions, and give no perceptible aid to the 
men responsible for the new situation, viz., 
organized laborers. The prohibition of 
State aid to sectarian schools, the careful 
guarding of the conditions of giving State 
funds to sectarian charities, the recogni- 
tion given to the State Board of Regents 
and the readjustment of the State educa- 
tional system, the abolition of the $5,000 
limit as damages for loss of life, the restric- 
tions placed upon special legislation for 
cities, the long step forward toward secur- 
ing uniformity of method in municipal ad- 
ministration, the clean-cut sundering of 
municipal from the times of State and na- 
tional elections, together with the readjust- 
ment of the judiciary system of the State 
and its promise of facilitating a prompter, 
less complicated system of administering 
justice—all these are of vital importance 
and significance. Nor is the apportionment 
amendment unimportant, which enlarges 
the legislature and strictly guards the State 
against being controlled by the urban popu- 
lation in its southeast corner at any time 
during the next twenty years. Indeed, it 
is very significant, as it is the first formal 
recognition by a State that, given certain 
conditions, the majority must not rule. 


But the most obvious victory for reform 
is the success of the amendment which 
makes pool selling and any other form of 
gambling unable to secure from any legis- 
lature during the next two decades legisla- 
tion legalizing them. The Ives pool law 
no longer can shield gamblers. As a result 
the borse-breeding, borse-racing, pool-sell- 
ing fraternities find, or think they do, the 
value of their investments lessened and their 
craft ruined. Already, with the effrontery 
of their kind, they begin to talk of manip- 
ulating legislatures, and circumventing the 
plain intent of the people, and men are join- 
ing in this cry who would not like to be 
called anarchists. If it is impossible to 
have finely bred horses and square races 
unless the county fairs and the great urban 
courses offer prizes and sell pools, then Jet 
the State insist thatit cares more for decent, 
honest men than it does for swift horses 
and sport allied with vice. The fight in 
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New York now will be transferred to the 
legislature, and the friends of law and 
order should immediately get in touch with 
the legislators. Driven from New York 
State the pool-sellers can scarcely expect to 
find much solace in the situation in New 
Jersey, which completed this year the work 
it began last, viz., ejecting the party and 
the legislators who for so long connived at 
race track abominations at Guttenberg, 
Linden and Monmouth. Hence, the New 
York “‘ sharpers”’ are likely to seek shelter 
and footholdsin the District of Columbia or 
New England. There was a time, not long 
ago, when New Haven would have been a 
rendezvous, but a new day has dawned 
there. Massachusetts needs to be on the 
alert, especially in the vicinity of Boston, 
where officials are either ignorant or wink 
at pool-selling at the tracks within their 
jurisdiction. 





If it be true—as seems probable now—that 
the Japanese captured the great Chinese 
naval supply station of Port Arthur last 
Sunday morning, if it be true that they have 
captured Kinchow and Talienwan with 
scarcely a blow struck in their defense, if 
orders have been given for the flight of the 
royal family from Peking implying its sur- 
render, if China has reached that stage of 
humiliation necessary to induce it to seek the 
interference of European powers, if the reply 
of the powers has been that China must deal 
directly with Japan, all that they are will- 
ing to do being to influence Japan to be con- 
ciliatory and generous, then we may reason- 
ably expect a speedy ending of the war. 
The demoralization in China has reached 
that point where Japan has naught to fear, 
and China everything to lose. Great Britain’s 
attitude up to date has been inexplicable. 
China expected British support and failing 
to get it has shown its bitter disappoint- 
ment in the not very diplomatic language 
of its representative in London. Within 
a week events have seemed to indicate 
that Great Britain is massing its fleet, 
transporting troops from India and prepar- 
ing to make the first grab. The material 
for a European complication and embroil- 
ment still abounds, and will multiply, un- 
less the offer of the United States to act 
as mediator, already accepted by China, is 
accepted by Japan. We have steadily re- 
fused to join with European powers in 
settling the affair in the Orient, but as a 
sister nation, acting independently, with no 
ax to grind, we do stand ready to aid in 
bringing in peace and determining the just 
fruits of Japan’s prowess—which scarcely 
can be less than the independence of Korea 
and a large war indemnity. 





Utah’s Constitutional Convention will be 
organized by Republicans, and her new sena- 
tors may hold the balance of power.——Helena 
will remain the capital of Montana, the ambi- 
tion of a wealthy mine owner to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. The people could not be 
bribed.—A sounding of the old slogan of 
race hatred seems to have kept Louisiana 
from aiding in the breaking of the solid South. 
—tThere were no Federal inspectors at the 
polls in New York City or in the South last 
week, and yet all agree that never was there 
@ fairer election in New York City, or less 
friction and more varied voting in the South. 
—Mr. Breckinridge adds political treachery 
to his other vices.—Receiving New York 
election returns by cable from London and 
by telegraph via Montreal made New Eng- 
landers realize the meaning of “isolation,” 
and converted them to advocate underground 
conduits for telegraph and telephone wires. 
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President Cleveland has named ex-Gov- 
ernor W. E. Russell of Massachusetts as Mr. 
E. D. Monroe’s successor on the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners.— Attorney-General Ol- 
ney would seem to be one of the best friends 
organized labor has, and yet Governor Alt- 
geld of Lllinois and Samuel Gompers attribute 
the result of the elections to Mr. Cleveland’s 
acceptance of Mr. Olney’s advice last summer. 
Mr. Olney’s letter to the receivers of the 
Reading Railroad is as strong a plea for the 
right of labor to organize and strike as can be 
formulated.—Massachusetts has a way of 
curbing corporations that is refreshing. A 
few weeks ago it brought the Sugar Trust to 
terms, and now one of its judges has sent to 
prison several minor, but well-known, officials 
of the leading railroad of the State. They 
challenged the right of Abington to self-gov- 
ernment, incited a riot and have to go to 
prison.— The new major-general, A. D. Mc- 
Cook, like his predecessor, Howard, had a 
good startin a Christian home. His father and 
six brothers served in the Civil War.——Dr. 
Parkhurst has been made an honorary member 
of the Union League Club, New York. He 
was scoffed at two years ago. They under- 
stand him now. 
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IN BRIEF, 


We are glad tosurrender a generous portion 
of our space this week to a statement of the 
history and present outlook of Drury College. 
Last week marked the beginning of a new 
administration, under which the institution, 
which has had so noble a past, will, we are 
contident, take rapid strides forward. 





There are Jrishmenand Irishmen. Exit Mr. 
Croker. Enter Mr. Goff. 





Sectarian hatreds, nourished by the exist- 
ence and vitality of the A. P. A. in St. Louis, 
have brought about a fight between Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran schoolboysin St. Louis, 
in which a young Roman Catholic has been 
killed. If men will sow the wind they must 
expect to reap the whirlwind. 


Governor Flower of New York State, in a 
Thanksgiving proclamation dated two days 
after the election, remarks that ‘‘the ways of 
God often are inscrutable, and those whom 
the Lord loveth He sometimes chasteneth.”’ 
If all of the governor’s political friends would 
take this view of the situation, what a work 
of grace would be accomplished! 





Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany may be en- 
rolled as a partial convert to the “ institu- 
tional church”’ idea. He recently told the ofti- 
cials of the state church that he hoped the 
churches would be open week in and out, 
giving abundant opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of the religious spirit and moral character 
so essential to the welfare of society. 





Ere long a French military officer probably 
will be executed because he was so disloyal 
as to sell important facts respecting French 
military strength to the German and Italian 
governments. Why did he betray his coun- 
try, ruin his reputation, imperil his life and 
disgrace his family? Because of debts in- 
curred through gambling—the most insidi- 
ous, popular and dangerous vice of the day. 





President Warfield of Lafayette College 
agrees with President Carter of Williams 
College that Thanksgiving Day is not the day 
for college athletes and their admirers to play 
football and allure the multitudes from wor- 
ship and family reunions. The Thanksgiving 
Day game in New York between Yale and 
Princeton—fortunately not to be played this 
year—has done more to vitiate the real observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving Day in New York City 
and its suburbs than any other one force, and 
the wonder is that the faculties of Yale and 
Princeton have not recognized it and acted 
accordingly. 
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Rev. Drs. Lansing, Plumb, Little and others 
have sent out to some of the Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts through the W. C. 
T. U. an appeal to suspend their judgment 
concerning the Norwegian plan of regulating 
the liquor traffic till documents now being 
prepared against that system shall be laid be- 
fore them. If valuable evidence which es- 
caped the notice of Dr. Gould and others, 
who prepared the report on this subject 
through the United States Labor Bureau, has 
been discovered, or is to be furnished by trust- 
worthy authorities, we hope it may soon be 
accessible to all the public. 





The total receipts of the American Board 
for last month were less than in October, 1893, 
by $1,713. The net loss for the last two 
months was $4,826. One sixth of the present 
fiscal year bas thus passed with a falling off 
which, if continued in the same ratio to the 
end of the year, will lessen he receipts nearly 
$29,000 from those of 1893-4. It must be evi- 
dent to every one that the Board, with its 
already heavy debt steadily increasing, can- 
not continue its work on the present scale 
unless its supporters rally all together to its 
help. The work before the committees whose 
appointment is announced this week is press- 
ing and calls for hearty co-operation every- 
where. 





An interesting conference is going on this 
week at Oberlin, in which such men as Drs. 
Gladden and Josiah Strong, Professor Tay- 
lor and President Ballantine are participants. 
These gentlemen come together to talk over 
the feasibility of a summer school of Christian 
sociology at Oberlin during the long vacation 
of 1895, and there will be a number of public 
addresses bearing on the all-engrussing theme 
ofcurrent social problems. Plymouth Church 
in Detroit convenes, Thanksgiving week, a 
somewhat similar gathering, and summons as 
speakers men from different parts of the coun- 
try. We seem to be having a plentiful num- 
ber of meetings of this character, and it is to 
be hoped that they will help both those who 
attend and those who read about them to see 
more clearly and act more wisely in view of 
the existing conditions which our churches 
face. 





The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last week decided 
on the percentage of appropriations to be made 
for the coming year for home and foreign work 
from the contributions of the churches. Of 
course the contention was a sharp one, and, 
according to newspaper reports, some hard 
words were said which ought not to have got 
into print. When the amounts needed by both 
fields are so pressing and the sum to draw 
from is so insufficient, those who represent 
one field can hardly help feeling that the rep- 
resentatives of the other are getting more than 
its fair share. It may seem at first more ex- 
pensive to have our home and foreign mis- 
sionary societies entirely separate. But it is 
far better that the givers should decide for 
themselves to which object their money shall 
go than that committees should struggle for it 
after it has been put into a common treasury. 





lan Maclaren is the nom de plume of a Liver- 
pool Presbyterian minister, Rev. John Wat- 
son, whose stories in the British Weekly during 
the summer and autumn have attracted wide 
and favorable comment. They are soon to 
appear on this side the water in book form, 
from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co., under 
the title Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Mr. 
Watson is counted by many competent critics 
the equal of Barrie and Crockett in his deline- 
ations of Seotch people and homely Scotch 
life. Dr. Robertson Nicoll says of him: ‘‘ He 
has many qualities—wit, humor, observation— 
but his distinction is his gift of temperate, yet 
most moving, pathos. In this he is unsur- 
passed by any living writer.”” We are fortu- 
nate in being able this week to introduce him 
to American readers through one of his char. 
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acteristic stories. Its simple pathos will be 
felt by many readers, who will put into it 
meanings from their own experience and will 
give the more honor to that best of friends, the 
family physician. 


The American Board at the Madison meet- 
ing decided to appoint four committees of 
business men in four centers of Congrega- 
tional churches to devise and carry out a plan 
for securing annual contributions from every 
church and every church member. President 
Storrs, to whom was given the power of ap- 
pointment, after consultation and correspond- 
ence, has named the committees as given be- 
low. All members and friends of the Board 
are urged to co-operate heartily with these 
committees; 

The Chicago Committee: William E. Hale, 
Charles H. Case, Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D. 

The Boston Committee: Henry E. Cobb, 
William F. Whittemore, A. S. Covel. 

The New York Committee: Dr. Lucien C. 
Warner, Hon. Chester Holcombe, Charles A. 
Hull of Brooklyn. 

The San Francisco Committee: J. H. Morse 
of San Francisco, J. M. Haven of Oakland, 
J. L. Barker of Berkeley. 





In the last letter of Mr. Creelman to the 
New York World, from the seat of war in the 
Orient, he chronicles two significant facts: 


The first white men to reach the battlefield 
of Pingyang, after the war correspondents, 
were three American missionaries: Graham 
Lee, D. A. Moffet and W. D. Hall. Mr. Lee 
came through the mountains on a bicycle and 
his companions walked. They met crowds of 
terrified Koreans trooping along in tbe track 
ofthe army. Mr. Moffet said he remained in 
Pingyang ten days after the Chinese army 
occupied it and was finally escorted out of the 
city by a Chinese guard... . 

The brother-in-law of the king, Pak Yong 
Hyo, once famous as a rebel leader, has re- 
turned to Korea. He asks me to say to the 
American public that Christianity is the only 
thing that can save this country. Korea is 
under the influence of Confucianism and can 
make no progress unless another system is 
introduced. Pak Yong Hyo thinks the Chris- 
tian scheme is the only solution of the prob- 
lem that confronts his country. 


Christian missionaries ever are ready to bind 
up wounds and assist in the burial of the 
dead. Pak Yong Hyo is a wise man. Will 
American Christians heed his call? 





The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was in session 
in Brooklyn last week. Chaplain McCabe 
insisted that in view of the result of the 
election the stars and stripes should be dis- 
played prominently in the church where the 
meetings were held. Dr. Storrs, when he 
came to speak at the anniversary meeting, 
detected the flag, and instantly both his wit 
and his patriotism were aroused. Said he: 

I see by the tlag that you believe in the doc- 
trine of election. I’m sure you practiced that 
doctrine yesterday. I’m sure it was ordained 
you should do so. 

And then a few minutes later he thus paid his 
respects to the ‘‘ millineryians ’’ and ‘ succes- 
sionists ”’: 

I could easily be a Methodist if necessary, 
and would have no trouble whatever obeying 
your bishops. The only bishop I couldn’t 
obey is one of those gentry with the shovel 
hat, who drops grease from his fingers and 
burns incense and chants litanies and tells me 
I’ve got no right to preach, that my church is 
no church at all. I say, from this evil, good 
Lord, deliver us. 

2 ipo Sen. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
‘* It Was a Glorious Victory.”’ 

‘There was great joy in that city,’’ might 
have been said of New York, on Wednesday 
last, as truly as it was said of Samaria after 
the preaching and miracles of Philip. And, 
so far from subsiding, the joy has been vis- 
ibly deepening day by day, and with the best 
of reason. The change which many thou- 
sands have been praying and working for 
with all their might came in the shape of 
such an avalanche that the most sanguine 
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were taken by surprise and do not yet real- 
ize its fullimport. That the people’s voice 
should, in a single day, seal the doom of the 
vast horde of ignorant, profane, thieving, 
polluted and polluting cormorants who for 
years have been befouling the city’s highest 
places, seemed too much to hope for, and 
the bulk of the people had come to believe 
that this great metropolis was to be boss- 
ridden forever. Even now, citizens tind it 
hard to persuade themselves that, ere long, 
this gang of thieves, drunkards, blackmail- 
ers, saloon keepers, prize fighters, gamblers, 
close f'ends and protectors of every grade 
of swindlers and workers of unspeakable 
abominations is to be thrust down from 
the benches of justice and trodden in con- 
genial mire; that the mayor’s chair is to 
be filled once more by a gentleman, one 
who can read, write and speak the English 
language; that men with the instincts of 
gentlemen are to take the official places so 
long given to the vile characters by an auto- 
cratic czar, fattened on the lion’s share of 
their three thousand to fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollar salaries for doing nothing 
—or worse. And, still better, that the 
whole boss system of city government may 
have received its deathblow. Yet the elec- 
tion of clean and honest State executive 
and legislative officials makes all this pos- 
sible, if not absolutely sure, and no wonder 
the decent portion of the people are jubi- 
lant. 

One of the best of the many good things 
about the overturning is its demonstration 
of the fact that, when it can be called out 
and concentrated, the respectable portion of 
this city’s population is, after all, more 
than a match numerically for the forces of 
unrighteousness that have so long ruled it 
politically. It is proved once more, as 
in Tweed’s time, that when thoroughly 
aroused honest men of all parties and 
faiths can lay aside their party differences 
and act together for the city’s welfare. Re- 
publicans, Democrats and ‘‘ Mugwumps,”’ 
Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews have 
joined hand in hand in this onset upon the 
common foe. {f now the victors shall have 
grace and wisdom to remember and act 
upon the lessons of this upheaval in a like 
union the like strength may be found here- 
after. And this union in action for the city’s 
welfare will be made easy by that wise con- 
stitutional amendment, carried by the pop- 
ular vote, separating the State elections 
from the municipal. 

How Success Succeeds. 

‘* Nothing succeeds like success,”’ is dem- 
onstrated in the change that has rapidly 
come over the public feeling toward Dr. 
Parkhurst and his work. At the outset of 
his mission many excellent people strongly 
questioned its propriety and wisdom. The 
astounding facts brought to light—or rather 
to the proof, for the facts had been known 
to many long before they could be legally 
proven—and furnished to the Lexow Com- 
mittee had much to do with the revolution 
on Noy. 6, and now his name is hourly on 
thousands of lips as that of one of the city’s 
greatest benefactors. Various propositions 
for honoring him with a public reception, a 
statue, etc., are made, and he may yet have 
occasion to bear in mind the divine warn- 
ing, ‘‘Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you.’’ Fortunately for him 
and his work, he has had strong allies in 
the Committee of Seventy, made up of men 
like Charles Stewart Smith, late chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in the Good 
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Government Clubs and the bands of ‘‘ hon 
orable women not a few,’ who have felt 
that the time called for the level best that 
stalwart men and pure women had to give. 
A Hard Work Made Easier. 

Prominent among the joyful ones is An- 
thony Comstock, who for twenty-two years 
has found the sturdiest hinderers of his 
work among that portion of the police and 
police justices whose wickedness and part- 
nership with the foulest criminals have now 
been brought to light. With clean men in 
those positions his work for the protection 
of the young will be wonderfully lightened. 

He addressed our Clerical Union on Mon- 
day, giving a Scriptural presentation of 
the plea for purity of heart, illustrated by 
facts gathered in the course of his mission. 
His catalogue of the adversary’s methods of 
corrupting the youthful heart, defiling the 
imagination and filling it with foul images, 
was a long and fearful one, and his plea for 
the protection of the 22,400,000 youth in our 
institutions of learning deeply moved his 
hearers. His arraignment of the managers 
of the World’s Fair for their allowance of 
some features of that exhibition was severe. 
That his work is not yet done appears from 
his capture in one week of August last of 
50,000 immoral books and pictures—most of 
them imported hither and distributed in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 
Arts—the Fine and the Useful. 

The new (north) wing of the Museum of 
Art was formally opened on Monday, an 
audience of 1,200 attending in spite of the 
pouring rain. Prayer was offered by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, and addresses were made 
by President Marquand of the museum, 
President Clauson of the Public Parks De- 
partment and Mr. Henry E. Howland. 
Lovers of art everywhere are to be congrat- 
ulated on the large increase of space now 
furnished for the proper display of the con- 
stantly increasing treasures in the museum’s 
keeping. The enlarged accommodation will 
certainly stimulate very largely the loan and 
donation to the trustees of still more and 
richer treasures now closely held in private 
galleries of the wealthy. 

Great interest is shown, chiefly by ‘‘ soci- 
ety people,” in an exhibition, new to this 
country but similar to one lately given in 
London, entirely made up of portraits of 
women. They are by renowned American 
and foreign artists of earlier or later fame, 
and fill the five galleries of the Academy of 
Design. The portraits are loaned for the 
purpose by their owners, and the proceeds 
are to be divided between St. Jobn’s Guild 
and the orthopedic hospital. The first day’s 
receipts (tickets $5 each) were $5,000. The 
fee is now fifty cents, and the exhibition is 
to be kept open till Nov. 24, to tempt our 
outside friends. 

The Artist-Artisan Institute, 140 West 
Twenty-third Street, of which ex-president 
J. L. Chamberlain, late of Bowdoin College, 
is chairman of the advisory committee and 
John W. Stimson is educational director, 
gave an exhibiton, on Nov. 2, of its pupils’ 
work during thesummer. The many friends 
and helpers of the institute were highly 
gratified with the pupils’ progress and 
promise. 

‘*Home Again.’’ 

Dr. Talmage arrived on the Paris Nov. 3 
from his ‘‘zigzag’’ tour of 40,000 miles 
around the world, in the course of which 
he ‘preached everywhere to large congre- 
gations.”” He was welcomed by his Thir- 
teenth Regiment and by his Sunday school, 
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but did not preach on Sunday. His church 
decides to disband, and the doctor is de- 
bating whether to take another pastorate 
or to become an evangelist, gathering and 
addressing congregations in the chief cities 
of America and the eastern continent. 

A Convention. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been holding its eighth annual 
convention in the Second Reformed Church, 
Harlem, with sectional sessions at the resi- 
dences of Dr. L. C. Warner and Mr. Josiah 
Lombard, Three public sessions daily were 
crowded full of business; various stimulat- 
ing and helpful papers were read by sev- 
eral of the ladies and gentlemen friends of 
their work. Among the more notable ad- 
dresses were those of Drs. Stimson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle and Patterson of 
Orange. Dean Hole and Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle from England are here lecturing and 
reading from their respective works, greatly 
to the entertainment, so far, of lecture- 
going people in both cities, 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
A Stir of Life. 

While there has been nothing like a re- 
vival in any of our churches the additions 
last Sunday indicate a better state of feel- 
ing than usual. Till recently it has seemed 
as if the people were ready to talk about 
anything else rather than religion. The 
tide begins to turn. Sunday school teach- 
ers are more in earnest in seeking the con- 
version of their pupils. Special meetings 
in some cases have been held among them. 
Christian conversation is once more becom- 
ing common. Only the first fruits of what 
we trust will be a large ingathering this 
winter have appeared. At the Union Park 
Church twenty-eight were received, twelve 
on confession, nearly all recent converts. 
At the Oakley Mission eighteen were re- 
ceived, more than half on confession, The 
Third Church, Dr. Withrow’s, received 
thirty, fully half on confession. A good 
number were added to the First Church, 
the South, the New England and to the 
smaller churches in and around the city. 
About twenty joined the church in South 
Chicago, nearly all on confession. The 
study of the lists as printed in the returns 
will be full of encouragement. 

Resignation of Dr. W. F. Day. 

“Surprised and bewildered’? Sunday 
morning was the congtegation of Dr. Day 
of Ottawa, Ill., to receive his resignation in 
order that he may accept a call to the First 
Church, Los Angeles. Dr. Day has been in 
Ottawa more than eleven years, and has 
made himself greatly beloved both in the 
city and the surrounding region. The 
church has nearly doubled its membership, 
increasing from 250 to 476, though the 
growth of the city has not been rapid. 
Whatever has concerned the welfare of the 
churches in the State has received sympathy 
and help from church and pastor. His re- 
moval to California, coming so soon after 
that of Dr. Hoyt, inclines us to lift up our 
protests against any further reprisals on 
the part of the Pacific States upon Illinois. 
Yet we cannot help congratulating the Los 
Angeles people on the choice they have 
made, 

What They Would Do if Beginning Again. 

This was a little outside the usual order. 
Five brethren, Drs. Smalley, Beaton, Scott, 
Goodwin and Loba, had been selected to 
tell us at the Ministers’ Meeting what they 
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would do were they to begin their work 
over again. Each spoke freely, and while 
emphasis was laid on the fact that in all 
probability similar circumstances would 
call forth similar action, it was yet admitted 
that some mistakes had been made which 
all would seek toavoid. One brother would 
give less time to the newspaper and more to 
the reading of good literature, poetry, ro- 
mance, history, the Bible. He would make 
more of the sermon and less of the so-called 
duties of the parish. He would be more of 
an optimist and less of a pessimist. An- 
other would be less sure about many things 
than he had been, and would preach more 
on the ‘great themes.’’ Nor would he be 
so ready to assume needless burdens in 
raising church debts and the like. Another 
was grateful for his parentage, his educa- 
tion, his early work among the poor in 
New York City, for instructorsg for the 
privilege of working so long and amid such 
difficulties on the frontier and thus being 
brought into sympathy with the Christian 
life of a new state. Still, were it possible, 
he would like in some way to be put in 
possession of such a knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek as would enable him to interpret 
the Scriptures without the aid of commen- 
taries, and be introduced in some better 
way than he had been to the treasures of 
literature and philosophy. Dr. Goodwin re- 
joiced that he had begun his ministry on a 
mission field, and that the gospel which he 
began to preach is the gospel which he is 
still trying to preach. If he could go back 
to his earlier days he would strive to get a 
better mastery of the Bible, would preach 
more on the great themes, less on minor 
and secular topics, would be more confident 
than he was at first that in the Bible is con- 
tained in germ all the knowledge and phi- 
losophy of the world. The last speaker 
would seek to know more.of God and also 
of man, that in his preaching he might be 
better able to present to man the very mes- 
sage he needs to hear. That the meeting 
was one of exceedingly great profit this 
brief synopsis of what was said will indi- 
cate. 

Cosmopolitanism. 

A suggestion of the closeness with which 
we are united to the wide world in all that 
affects its interests is brought to us by the 
services which were held in this city last 
Sunday morning in the Greek Church, 
Center Avenue and Madison Street, in mem- 
ory of the dead czar. Not only were the 
Russian officials present and the ordinary 
worshipers, the room was crowded by rep- 
resentative people from European countries 
and those among ourselves whose official 
position made it incumbent upon them to 
show respect to the great ruler who has 
passed away. General Miles and others 
equally prominent were among those pres- 
ent. It is only when something especial 
calls attention to the fact that we realize 
how all the religions of the world, nearly, 
are represented here, and how easy it would 
be for one who cared to do so to attend 
some different form of religious service, 
without leaving the city, every Sunday in 
the year. 

Political Upheavals. 

We are still breathless over the results of 
Tuesday. Here in Chicago we were so en- 
tirely in the hands of a new Tammany, such 
tremendous efforts were to be made to pre- 
vent the people from voting as they pleased, 
there was such glaring evidence of corrup- 
tion on every side, that we did not really 
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expect that the city could be carried against 
Mayor Hopkins and his satellites. Least* 
of all did we dare to hope that we might 
elect Judge Carter in place of Judge Scales, 
in whose hands the control of our political 
machinery has been. Not only has the city 
been carried, but the county has chosen a 
Republican board of commissioners and the 
State returned a solid Republican delega- 
tion to Congress. The Legislature is over- 
whelmingly Republican, thus assuring us a 
Republican senator as the successor of Mr. 
Cullom and such a redistricting of the State 
as will hereafter give a fair representation 
to all political parties. We rejoice, how- 
ever, most of all over the redemption of 
Chicago, and therefore sympathize most 
heartily with New York in the moral tri- 
umph she has secured both in the State and 
in the city, and extend our congratulations 
to the brave minister whose noble words 
and tireless service have made these results 
possible, 

It is not over the triumph of a particular 
party that we rejoice, or that protection 
has received the approval of the majority 
of the American people, or that the solid 
South has been broken, but that it has been 
made evident that the people can be 
aroused and, when it is necessary, make 
their wishes known at the polls. We re- 
joice, too, that by the vote in New York 
and Chicago it has been shown that it is 
possible to govern cities even in America, 
The rebuke of [lopkinism here was in- 
tended. The voters knew what they were 
doing when they went into their booths to 
prepare their ballots. Efforts at corruption, 
though numerous, did not generally suc- 
ceed, There were too many watchers. Too 
much care had been taken to prevent fraud- 
ulent registration. There were a good 
many brawls, but, on the whole, a fair vote 
was cast. The best result is the feeling 
that now the city must be redeemed, that 
gambling must stop, that vice must not be 
allowed to show herself openly, that the 
administration of the city must be put on 
an honest and economical basis, that the 
police service and the board of education, 
as well as the fire department, must be 
made non-partisan, that jobs of all sorts 
must cease, that civil service must prevail 
in all the departments of the city, so that 
just as soon as possible the best men for 
every place may be secured and profes- 
sional politicians be remanded to back seats. 

The victory of Tuesday has given us no 
such results as yet. A good many of the 
candidates chosen were voted for under pro- 
test. From them not much is hoped. But 
the feeling is that the better element, upon 
the whole, is now in power, and that by 
calling to its aid the better element in the 
defeated party, which is quite ready to re- 
spond to such an invitation, this city can be 
governed in the future as well as Berlin or 
Birmingham. To say that we are anxious 
over the discharge of the duties which this 
sweeping and amazing political triumph 
has put upon us is only to express in part 
our feeling. A victory may prove a worse 
disaster than a defeat. But today we sing 
the songs of deliverance from the power of 
men who had prepared, according to the 
popular belief, to settle themselves upon us 
permanently as a band of robbers, and, 
while preventing us from making full use 
of our political rights, help themselves, 
under the cover of pretended law, to the 
savings of industry and frugality. 

Chicago, Nov. 10. FRANKLIX. 
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Itis very much like starting a coal fire. 
You need plenty of kindling-wood, with its 
quick and contagious blaze, to set the re- 
sisting coal on fire, and after that nothing 
is necessary but stated supplies of fuel and 
proper care. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the pastor is the kindling-wood. He 
is supposed to possess that peculiar fervor 
of missionary interest which sets other and 
more wealthy people on fire. The pastor 
can give comparatively little himself, even 
when giving liberally, but he possesses a 
vast power over the pocketbooks of his 
hearers. Half the work is done when the 
pastor appreciates that power and the tre- 
mendous responsibility of it. Upon his 
spirit and work in this matter of benevo- 
lence to a very large degree depends the be- 
nevolence of the church. It is my observa- 
tion that where churches give little or noth- 
ing to outside objects the fault generally 
lies with the minister and not with the 
people, and I find that the experience of 
the secretaries of our benevolent societies 
coincides with my own. Some ministers 
never give their people the chance to give. 
When appealed to for a collection they re- 
ply, ‘‘My people are so burdened with the 
expense of their own work that we cannot 
take a collection this year.’’ There is no 
more stupid mistake 4 minister can make. 
How does he know what his people will do 
for outside work until he gives them the 
chance? Iam sure a secretary will ask no 
higher privilege than to be permitted to go 
before such a people, crushed, not under the 
burden of their own work, but under the 
stifling policy of their minister, and present 
to them the needs of the great world for 
which Christ died, and if he is allowed 
simply that privilege of asking he will 
gladly trust God and the people for the re- 
sult. To the pastors of the hundreds (or is 
it thousands) of our churches which give 
nothing to the American Board, I will say 
simply this: Give the people a chance, breth- 
ren, and you will be astonished to discover 
what a liberal people you have. And as for 
its effect upon your own work, you have the 
word of the Master for it, ‘Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.”’ 

A pastor of one of our New Jersey 
churches, in stating the amount of the col- 
lection taken the previous Sunday for the 
American Board, remarked to his people, 
‘This, brethren, is the biggest thing you 
have done this year.” That is the stuff of 
which good kindling-wood is made. Such 
a minister not only regards the world as the 
field, but the world as his field, and his 
people will soon come to regard the world 
as their field also. Their benevolent work 
will be to them their biggest work. They 
will watch the use of their gifts in foreign 
lands and in destitute parts of our own 
land as they would watch so many branch 
churches or missions established and carried 
on by them directly. Many churches, small 
in membership and restricted in home op- 
portunities, are buoyed up by the thought 
that through their benevolences they are 
doing a world-wide work. When that 
thought gets into a people’s heart it 
is a sure sign that the coal is burning. 
There is little need of kindling-wood after 
that. 

But I had it in mind more particularly to 
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The Development of Benevolence in a Church. 


By Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Westfield. 


offer some suggestions as to methods for 
developing benevolence. Without doubt 
the best method for securing a large col- 
lection is the pastoral letter. These letters 
are personal appeals sent by the pastor to 
his people during the week before the col- 
lection is taken, They usually inclose con- 
tribution envelopes and missionary litera- 
ture. Most of the societies keep such let- 
ters in print, so that the minister needs 
only to affix his signature. Some of the 
societies prefer to print for the minister 
such a letter as he may compose, and this is 
much the better way. Let the minister 
write his own appeal. If he has a mimeo- 
graph he can easily multiply this in his 
own handwriting, which is a distinct gain, 
providing it is legible. It is better, also, 
not to use the stock envelopes of the socie- 
ties, but to print special ones for each 
collection. This can be done neatly and 
cheaply by means of a three-dollar set of 
rubber type. In the letter the pastor should 
urge every member of the family to give, 
using a separate envelope, the right num- 
ber being inclosed in each case. This is 
very important, as encouraging the chil- 
ren to give from their own earnings. The 
letters should be mailed on Friday to every 
family in the parish. 

It is also well for the pastor to name the 
sum desired at the collection. He will 
ordinarily ask an advance upon the year 
before, and thus gradually lead his people 
along into larger giving. By a thoughtful 
estimate of the resources of his people, a 
consideration of the state of their education 
in benevolence, and with last year’s figures 
before him, he can ariive at a very accu- 
rate idea of what he should obtain from 
them. The figure he names after such a 
calculation will generally be beyond what 
his deacons will consider wise. They may 
even call it ‘‘ wild,’ but the chances are 
the collection will surpass bis expectations. 
For seven years | have followed this plan 
and only once has the collection fallen be- 
low the estimate. Several times the collec- 
tion has been within a few dollars of the 
estimate, and once, I remember, the two 
agreed to a cent. When the people find 
that they can give what the minister asks, 
they come to feel a churchly pride in the 
matter. Knowing that the estimate will be 
a reasonable, although stimulating, one, 
they look forward to it with interest; and 
as their collections grow, and they come to 
have a reputation for liberality, they like 
it, and so another force is at work to keep 
the fire burning. 

The collections should be analyzed after 
they are taken. The minister cannot sit 
over against the treasury like our Lord and 
discern the amount of income and the in- 
tents of the heart of the givers, but the 
church treasurer can send him the number 
of envelopes returned and the amount in 
each, and this data will be valuable as indi- 
cating where gains can be made in the fu- 
ture. If he has sent out 200 envelopes and 
only half of them are returned, he knows 
there is a wide field of labor for him in seek- 
ing to secure more givers. And if five en- 
velopes contain nine tenths of the collection 
he has food for thought in another direc- 
tion. 

As for the presentation of the work from 
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the pulpit, the minister can do it on the 
Sunday before the collection or on the very 
day. The former method is to be preferred, 
as it brings before the people the work and 
its claims before they have decided what to 
give. With the pastoral letter following 
during the week, the people can be trusted 
to act upon the impressions made the Sun- 
day before. In the other case, there is a 
gain in the way of enthusiasm at the mo 
ment of giving, but since the money has 
been brought to church sealed in envelopes, 
the sermon is not likely to increase the gifts 
and so is liable to be wasted effort. Instead 
of always inclosing literature in the pas- 
toral letter, it is well occasionally to hand 
leaflets to the people as they leave the 
church on the Sunday before the collection. 
Upon these leaflets can be stamped the date 
of the collection as a reminder. Here 
the rubber type will come in again very 
handily. 

There is no doubt but that these or simi- 
lar methods will greatly increase benevolent 
collections. They have been tried in many 
churches and with uniform success, in so 
far as I have learned. The secretaries in- 
dorse them heartily and testify to their effi- 
ciency. The only objection is that they 
take time. That is true, but what pastor 
will offer that in excuse when he is con- 
vinced that such use of time will largely in- 
crease the benevolence of his church? It 
does take time and patience even to sign 
your name to 500 letters. But suppose you 
knew that each signature meant one dollar 
to the Lord’s treasury, would you not be 
apxious to keep on signing all day? I know 
one pastor who, never having tried this 
method before, found that each signature 
meant five dollars for the Lord. After that 
he signed his pastoral letters with great 
vim. The cashiers of banks find it very 
tedious, no doubt, to sign so many bank- 
notes, but inasmuch as the affixing of their 
names makes the notes legal tender they 
manage to endure the process. Mention 
was made at the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of the success of the women in 
collecting money, and the men were urged 
to learn of them. Let it be noted that the 
women make large use of little devices, and 
their success in such ways leads one to won- 
der if even pastors of large and rich city 
churches might not use such methods as 
have been described with profit. 

The success of these methods in churches 
here and there warrants the belief that 
their general adoption would secure all the 
money needed for our missionary work. It 
does seem a pity that our societies should 
be cutting down their work as they are, 
and piling up these terrible debts, when a 
little painstaking work on the part of our 
pastors would fill their treasuries to over- 
flowing. 

One other thing should be said. Steady 
missionary instruction and training in sys- 
tematic and proportional giving lie deep 
down as the foundation of the development 
of benevolence in a church. Begin with 
the children and keep at it as the children 
keep coming. Let pastors and teachers 
and missionary leaders and parents be kin- 
dling- wood to the little ones, and the fire of 
benevolence will burn unceasing in the 
churches. 
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The Mourning of the Glen. 


Dr. MacLure was buried during the great 
snowstorm, which is still spoken of and 
will remain the standard of snowfall in 
Drumtochty for the century. The snow 
was deep on the Monday, and the men that 
gave notice of his funeral had hard work to 
reach the doctor’s: distant patients. On 
Tuesday morning it began to fall again in 
heavy, fleecy flakes, and continued till 
Thursday, and then on Thursday the north 
wind rose and swept the snow into tke hol- 
lows of the roads that went to the upland 
farms, and built it into a huge bank at the 
mouth of Glen Urtach, and laid it across 
our main roads in drifts of every size and 
the most lovely shapes, and filled up crev- 
ices in the hills to the depth of fifty feet. 

On Friday morning the wind had sunk to 
passing gusts that powdered your coat with 
white, and the sun was shining on one of 
those winter landscapes no townsman can 
imagine and no countryman ever forgets. 
The Glen, from end to end and side to side, 
was clothed in a glistering mantle, white as 
no fuller on earth could white it, that flung 
its skirts over the clumps of trees and scat- 
tered farmhouses, and was only divided 
where the Tochty ran with black, swollen 
stream. The great moor rose and fell in 
swelling billows of snow that arched them- 
selves over the burns, running deep in the 
mossy ground, and hid the black peat bogs 
witha thin, treacherous crust. Beyond, the 
hills northwards and westwards stood high 
in white majesty, save where the black 
crags of Glen Urtach broke the line, and 
above our lower Grampians we caught 
glimpses of the distant peaks that lifted 
their heads in holiness unto God. 

It seemed to me a fitting day for William 
MacLure’s funeral, rather than summer- 
time, with its flowers and golden corn. He 
had not been a soft man, nor had he lived 
an easy life, and now he was to be laid to 
rest amid the austere majesty of winter, 
yet in the shining of thesun, Jamie Soutar, 
with whom I toiled across the Glen, did not 
think with me, but was gravely concerned. 

‘*Nae doot it’s a graund sicht; the like o’t 
is no gien tae us twice in a generation, an’ 
nae king was ever carried tae his tomb in 
sic a cathedral. 

‘*But it’s the fouk a’m conseederin’, an 
hoo they ’ill win through; it’s hard eneuch 
for them ‘at’s on the road, an’ it’s clean im- 
possible for the lave, 

‘They ’ill dae their best, every man 0’ 
them, ye may depend on that, an’ hed it 
been open weather there wudna hev been 
six able-bodied men missin’. 

‘* A’ wes mad at them, because they never 
said onything when he wes leevin’, but they 
felt for a’ that what he hed dune, an’, a’ 
think, he kent it afore he deed. 

‘““He hed juist ae faut, tae ma thinkin’, 
for a’ never jidged the waur o’ him for hes 
touch of rochness—guid trees hae gnarled 
bark—but he thocht ower little o’ himsel. 

“Noo, gin a’ hed asked him hoo mony 
fouk wud come tae his beerial, he wud hae 
said, ‘ They ’ill be Drumsheugh an’ yersel, 
an’ maybe twa or three neeburs besides the 
minister,’ an’ the fact is that nae man in 
oor time wud hae sic a githerin’ if it werena 
for the storm, 

“Ye see,’’ said Jamie, who had been 
counting heads all morning, ‘‘there’s six 
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shepherds in Glen Urtach—they’re shut up 
fast; an’ there micht hae been a gude halt 
dizen frae Dunleith wy, an’ a’m telt there's 
nae road; an’ there’s the heich Glen, nae 
man cud cross the muir the day, an’ it’s 
aucht mile roond’’; and Jamie proceeded to 
review the Glen in every detail of age, drift- 
iness of road and strength of body, till we 
arrived at the doctor’s cottage, when he 
had settled on a reduction of fifty through 
stress of weather. 

Drumsheugh was acknowledged as chief 
mourner by the Glen, and received us at the 
gate with a labored attempt at everyday 
manners. 

**Ye’ve hed heavy traivellin’, a’ doot, an’ 
ye ill be cauld. It’s hard weather for the 
sheep, an’ a’m thinkin’ this ’ill be a feeding 
storm. 

‘* There wes nae use trying tae dig oot the 
front door yestreen, for it wud hae been 
drifted up again before morning. We've 
cleared awa the snow at the back for the 
prayer; ye ’ll get in at the kitchen door. 

‘*There’s a puckle Dunleith men’’— 

‘*Wha?”’ cried Jamie in an instant. 

‘*Dunleith men,’’ said Drumsheugb. 

‘Div ye mean they’re here? Whar are 
they?” 

‘* Drying themsels at the fire, an’ no with- 
oot need; ane of them gied ower the head 
ina drift, and his neeburs hed tae pu’ him 
oot. 

‘*It took them a gude fower oors tae get 
across, an’ it wes coorse wark; they likit 
him weel doon that wy, an’, Jamie man’’— 
here Drumsheugh’s voice changed its note, 
and his public manner disappeared—*t what 
div ye think o’ this? Every man o’ them 
hes on his blacks.’ 

“It’s mair than cud be expeckit,’’ said 
Jamie; ‘but whar dae yon men come frae, 
Drumsbeugh?”’ 

Two men in plaids were descending the 
hill behind the doctor’s cottage, taking 
three feet at a stride, and carrying long 
staffs in their hands. 

‘“They’re Glen Urtach men, Jamie, for 
ane 0’ them wes at Kildrummie fair wi’ 
sheep, but hoo they’ve wun doon passes 
me.”’ 

‘*It canna be, Drumsheugh,”’ said Jamie, 
greatly excited. ‘' Glen Urtach’s steikit up 
wi’ sna like a locked door. 

‘*Ye’re no surely frae the Glen, lads,’’ as 
the men leaped the dyke and crossed to the 
back door, the snow falling from their 
plaids as they walked. 

‘* We're that an’ nae mistak, but a’ thocht 
we wud be lickit ae place, eh, Chairlie? A’m 
no sae weel acquant wi’ the hill on this side, 
an’ there wes some kittle [hazardous] 
drifts.”’ 

‘* It wes grand o’ ye tae mak the attempt,”’ 
said Drumsheugh, ‘‘ an’ a’m gled ye’re safe.”’ 

‘*He cam through as bad himsel tae help 
ma wife,’’ was Charlie’s reply. 

‘*They’re three mair Urtach shepherds 
ill come in by sune; they’re frae Upper 
Urtach, an’ we saw them fording the river; 
ma certes, it took them a’ their time, for it 
wes up tae their waists and rinnin’ like a 
mill lade, but they jined hands and cam 
ower fine.’’ And the Urtach men went into 
the fire. 

The Glen'began to arrive in twos and 
threes, and Jamie, from a point of vantage 


at the gate, and under an appearance of 
utter indifference, checked his roll till even 
he was satisfied. 

‘*Weelum Macl.ure ’ill hae the beerial he 
deserves in spite o’ sna an’ drifts; it passes 
a’ tae see hoo they’ve githered frae far an’ 
near.’’ 

‘*A’m thinkin’ ye can colleck them for 
the minister noo, Drumsheugh. A’body’s 
here except the heich Glen, an’ we maunna 
luke for them.” 

‘*Dinna be sae sure o’ that, Jamie. 
Yon’s terrible like them on the road, wi’ 
Whinnie at their head’’; and so it was, 
twelve in all, only old Adam Ross absent, 
detained by force, being eighty-two years 
of age. 

‘“*It wud hae been temptin’ Providence 
tae cross the muir,’? Whinnie explained, 
‘‘and it’s a fell stap roond; a’ doot we’re 
laist.”’ 

‘See, Jamie,’ said Drumsheugh, as he 
went to the house, “ gin there be ony strag- 
gling body in sicht afore we begin; we 
maun mak allooances the day wi’ twa feet 
o’ sna on the grund, tae say naethin’ o’ 
dritts.”’ 

‘“‘There’s something at the turnin’, an’ 
it’s no fouk; it’s a machine o’ some kind or 
ither—maybe a bread cart that’s focht its 
wy up.” 

‘Na, it’s no that; there’s twa horses, ane 
afore the ither; if it’s no a dogeairt wi’ twa 
men in the front; they ’ill be comin’ tae the 
beerial.’’ 

‘*What wud ye sae, Jamie,’ Hillocks 
suggested, ‘‘ but it micht be some o’ thae 
Muirtown doctors? They were awfu’ chief 
wi’ MacLure.”’ 

‘* It’s nae Muirtown doctors,” cried Jamie, 
in great exultation, ‘‘ nor ony ither doctors. 
A’ ken thae horses, and wha’s ahint them. 
Quick, man Hillocks, stop the fouk, and 
tell Drumsheugh tae come oot, for Lord 
Kilspindie hes come up frae Muirtown 
Castle.”’ 

Jamie himself slipped behind, and did 
not wish to be seen. 

“It’s the respeck he’s gettin’ the day 
frae high an’ low,’’ was Jamie’s husky 
apology; ‘‘ tae think o’ them fetchin’ their 
wy doon frae Glen Urtach, and _ toiling 
roond frae the heich Glen, an’ His Lordship 
driving through the drifts a’ the road frae 
Muirtown, juist tae honour Weelum Mac- 
Lure’s beerial. 

“Tt’s nae ceremony the day, ye may 
lippen tae it; it’s the hert brocht the fouk, 
an’ ye can see it in their faces; ilka man 
hes his ain reason, an’ he’s thinkin’ on’t, 
though he’s speakin’ o’ naethin’ but the 
storm; he’s mindin’ the day Weelum pued 
him oot frae the jaws o’ death, or the nicht 
he savit the gude wife in her oor o’ tribble. 

‘* That’s why they pit on their blacks this 
mornin’ afore it wes licht, and wrastled 
through the sna drifts at risk o’ life. 
Drumtochty fouk canna say muckle, it’s 
an awfu’ peety, and they ’ill dae their best 
tae show naethin’, but a’ can read it a’ in 
their een. 

‘* But wae’s me’’—and Jamie broke down 
utterly behind a fir tree, so tender a thing 
is a cynic’s heart—‘‘that fouk ’ill tak a 
man’s best wark a’ his days withoot a word 
an’ no dae him honour till he dees. 0, if 
they hed only githered like this juist aince 
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when he was livin’, an’ lat him see he bedna 
laboured in vain. His reward hes come 
ower late, ower late.”’ 

During Jamie’s vain regret the castle 
trap, bearing the marks of a wild passage, 
in the snow-covered wheels, a broken shaft 
tied with rope, a twisted lamp and the pant- 
ing horses, pulled up between two rows 
of farmers, and Drumsheugh received His 
Lordship with evident emotion, 

‘*Ma lord—we never thocht o’ this—an’ 
sic a road,”’ 

“How are you, Drumsheugh? and how 
are you all this wintry day? That’s how 
I'm half an hour late; it took us four hours’ 
stiff work for sixteen miles, mostly in the 
drifts, of course.”’ 

“It wes gude o’ yir lordship tae mak sic 
an effort, an’ the hale Glen wull be gratefw’ 
tae ye, for ony kindness tae him is kindness 
tae us,’’ 

“You make too much of it, Drums- 
heugh,’’ and the clear, firm voice was 
heard of all, ‘‘It would have taken more 
than a few snow drifts to keep me from 
showing my respect to William MacLure’s 
memory.” 

When all had gathered in a half-circle 
before the kitchen door, Lord Kilspindie 
came out—every man noticed he had left 
his overcoat and was in black, like the 
Glen—and took a place in the middle, with 
Drumsheugh and Burnbrae, his two chief 
tenants, on the right and left, and as the 
minister appeared every man_ bared his 
head, 

The doctor looked on the company—a 
hundred men such as for strength and 
gravity you could hardly have matched in 
Scotland—standing out in picturesque re- 
lief against the white background, and he 
said; “It's a bitter day, friends, and some 
of you are old; perhaps it might be wise to 
cover your heads before I begin to pray.” 

Lord Kilspindie, standing erect and gray- 
headed between the two old men, replied: 
‘*We thank you, Dr. Davidson, tor your 
thoughtfulness; but he endured many a 
storm in our service, and we are not afraid 
of a few minutes’ cold at his funeral.” 

A look flashed round the stern faces and 
was reflected from the minister, who seemed 
to stand higher. 

His prayer, we noticed with critical ap- 
preciation, was composed for the occasion, 
and the first part was a thanksgiving to God 
for the life work of our doctor, wherein 
each clause was a reference to his services 
and sacrifices. No one moved or said Amen 

it had been strange with us—but when 
every man had heard the gratitude of his 
dumb heart offered to heaven there was a 
great sigh. 

After which the minister prayed that we 
might have grace to live as this man had 
done from youth to old age, not for himself, 
but for others, and that we might be fol- 
lowed to our grave by somewhat of ‘that 
love wherewith we mourn this day Thy 
servant departed.’’ Again the same sigh, 
and the minister said Amen. 

The “ wricht’’ stood in the doorway with- 
out speaking and four stalwart men came 
forward. They were the volunteers that 
would lift the coffin and carry it for the first 
stage. One was Tammas, Annie Mitchell's 
man; and another was Saunders Baxter, for 
whose life MacLure had his great fight with 
death; and the third was the Glen Urtach 
shepherd, for whose wife's sake MacLure 
suffered a broken leg and three fractured 
ribs in a drift; and the fourth, a Dunleith 
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man, bad his own reasons of remembrance. 

‘« He’s far lichter than ye wud expeck for 
sae big a man—there wesna muckle left o’ 
him, ye see—but the road is heavy, and a’ll 
change ye aifter the first half-mile.”’ 

‘Ye needna tribble yersel, wricht,’’ said 
the man from Glen Urtach, ‘‘the’ll be nae 
change in the cairryin’ the day,’’ and Tam- 
mas was thankful some one had saved him 
speaking. 

Surely no funeral is like unto that of a 
doctor for pathos, and a peculiar sadness 
fell on that company as his body was car- 
ried out who for nearly half a century had 
been their help in sickness and had beaten 
back death time after time from their door. 
Death, after all, was victor, for the man 
that saved them had not been able to save 
himself. 

As the coflin passed the stable door a 
horse neighed within, and every man looked 
at his neighbor. It was his old mare crying 
to her master, 

Jamie slipped into the stable and went 
up into the stall, 

‘“Puir lass, ye’re no gaein’ wi’ him the 
day, an’ ye ’ill never see him again; ye’ve 
hed yir last ride thegither, an’ ye were true 
tae the end.”’ 

After the funeral Drumsheugh came him- 
self for Jess and took her to his farm. 
Saunders made a bed for her with soft, dry 
straw, and prepared for her supper such 
things as horses love. Jess would neither 
take food nor rest, but moved uneasily in 
her stall and seemed to be waiting for some 
one that never came. No man knows what 
a horse or a dog understands and feels, for 
God hath not given them our speech. If 
any footstep was heard in the courtyard, 
she began to neigh and was always looking 
round as the dvor opened. But nothing 
would tempt her to eat, and in the night- 
time Drumsheugh heard her crying as if 
she expected to be taken out for some sud- 
den journey. The Kildrummie veterinary 
came to see her and said that nothing could 
be done when it happened after this fashion 
with an old horse. 

** A’ve seen itainceatfore,” hesaid. ‘' ‘Gin 
she were a Christian instead o’ a horse, ye 
micht say she wes dying o' a broken hert.” 

He recommended that she should be shot 
to end her misery, but no man could be 
found in the Glen to do the deed, and Jess 
relieved them of the trouble. When Drums- 
heugh went to the stable on Monday morn- 
ing, a week after Dr. MacLure fell on sleep, 
Jess was resting at last, but her eyes were 
open and her face turned to the door. 

‘*She wes a’ the wife he hed,”’ said Jamie, 
as he rejoined the procession, ‘‘an’ they 
luved ane anither weel.”’ 

The black thread wound itself along the 
whiteness of the Glen, the coffin first, with 
His Lordship and Drumsheugh behind, and 
the others as they pleased, but in closer 
ranks than usual, because the snow on 
either side was deep and because this was 
not as other funerals, They could see the 
women standing at the door of every house 
on the hillside and weeping, for each family 
had some good reason in forty years to re- 
member MacLure. When Bell Baxter saw 
Saunders alive, and the coffin of the doctor 
that saved him on her man’s shoulder, she 
bowed her head on the dyke, and the bairns 
in the village made such a wail for him they 
loved that the men nearly disgraced them- 
selves, 

“A'm gled we're through that, at ony 
rate,’’ said Hillocks; ‘‘ he wes awfu’ taen up 
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wi’ the bairns, conseederin’ be hed nane o’ 
his ain.”’ 

There was only one drift on the road be- 
tween his cottage and the kirkyard, and it 
had been cut early that morning. 

Before daybreak Saunders had roused the 
lads in the bothy, and they had set to work 
by the light of lanterns with such good will 
that when Drumsheugh came down to engi- 
neer a circuit for the funeral there was a 
fair passage, with walls of snow twelve feet 
high on either side. 

‘*Man Saunders,’’ he said, ‘‘ this wes a 
kind thocht, and rael weel dune.’’ 

But Saunders’s only reply was this: ‘‘ Mony 
a time he’s hed tae gang roond; he micht as 
weel hae an open road for his last traive).”’ 

When the coffin was laid down at the 
mouth of the grave, the only blackness in 
the white kirkyard, Tammas Mitchell did 
the most beautiful thing in all his life. He 
knelt down and carefully wiped off the snow 
the wind had blown upon the coffin, and 
which had covered the name, and when he 
had done this he disappeared behind the 
others, so that Drumsheugh could hardly 
find him to take a cord, For these were the 
eight that buried Dr. MacLure—Lord Kil- 
spindie at the head as landlord and Drums- 
heugh at the feet as his friend; the two 
ministers of the parish came first on the 
right and left; then Burnbrae and Hillocks 
of the farmers, and Saunders and Tammas 
for the plowmen. So the Glen he loved 
laid him to rest. 

When the bedrel had tipished his work 
and the turf had been spread Lord Kil- 
spindie spoke: 

‘Friends of Drumtochty, it would not 
be ri ht that we should part in silence and 
no man say what is in every heart. We 
have buried the remains of one that served 
this Glen with a devotion that has known 
no reserve, and a kindliness that never 
failed, for more than forty years. I have 
seen many brave men in my day, but no 
man in the trenches of Sevastopol carried 
himself more knightly than William Mac- 
Lure. You will never have heard from his 
lips what I may tell you today that my 
father secured for him a valuable post in 
his younger days, and he preferred to work 
among his own people; and 1 wished to 
do many things for him when he was old, 
but he would have nothing for himself. He 
will never be forgotten while one of us 
lives, and I pray that all doctors every- 
where may share his spirit. If it be your 
pleasure, I shall erect a cross above his 
grave, and shall ask my old friend and com- 
panion, Dr. Davidson, your minister, to 
choose the text to be inscribed,”’ 

‘*We thank you, Lord Kilspindie,’’ said 
the doctor, ‘‘for your presence with us in 
our sorrow and your tribute to the memory 
of William MacLure, and I choose this for 
his text: 

‘**Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ ”’ 

Milton was, at that time, held in the bonds 
of avery bitter theology, and his indigna- 
tion was stirred by this unqualified eulo- 
gium. 

‘**No doubt Dr. MacLure bed mony nat- 
ural virtues, an’ he did bis wark weel, but 
it wes a peety he didna mak mair profession 
o’ releegion.”’ 

‘*When William MacLure appears before 
the Judge, Milton,”’ said Laehlan Campbell, 
who that day spoke his last words in public, 
and they were in defense ef charity, ‘‘ He 
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will not be asking him about his profes- 
sions, for the doctor’s judgment hass been 
ready long ago; and it iss a good judgment, 
and you and I will be happy men if we get 
the like of it.’’ : 

“It iss written in the gospel, but it iss 
William MacLure that will not be expect- 
ing it.”’ 

‘‘ What is’t, Lachlan?’ asked Jamie Sou- 
tar, eagerly. 

The old man, now very feeble, stood in 
the middle of the road, and his face, once 
so hard, was softened into a winsome ten- 
derness. 

‘*“*Come, ye blessed of My Father... I 
was sick, and ye visited Me.’ ”’ 

a 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S 
BOARD. 


MONTCLAIR, NOV. 7, 8. 


The ladies of the First Church of Montclair 
evidently adopted the motto of one of the 
speakers, “‘ Ready,” in making arrangements 
fortheannual meeting of the Woman’s Board, 
for all details were as complete as if it were 
quite the everyday thing to care for such 
an assembly. There were ‘‘ Congregational 
coaches” at the station, in distinction from 
the ‘* Episcopal coaches”’ in use for a similar 
gathering of Churchwomen, but many guests 
preferred to take a brisk walk to the church 
in the pure mountain air of a November morn- 
ing through the pleasant streets of this well- 
known New Jersey town to the handsome 
church known as Dr. Bradford’s. And one 
has no occasion to explain who Dr. Bradford 
is to any man, woman or child in Montclair, 
whatever his denomination, for the doctor is 
every body’s friend. ; 

Two hundred delegates were present, wear- 
ing badges of the fashionable cerise, a little 
but precious sprinkling of blue ribbons desig- 
nated the missionaries, and the golden colored 
badge marked the swift-footed, tireless young 
lady ushers who were missionaries in spirit. 
The interior was adorned with palms, and 
white and yellow chrysanthemums surrounded 
an open Bible in front of the pulpit, but, choic- 
est decoration of all, there was an audience at 
times filling the large auditorium, compused 
of noble Christian women whose faces bore 
witness to the life hid with Christ in God. 

In the church parlors, where a convenient 
cloakroom caught, and safely held, all one’s 
impedimenta and left her quite free from care 
of material things, a dark-eyed little execu- 
tive lady immortalized herself in the hearts of 
hundreds of perplexed strangers by her ever 
willing solution of difficult problems. In the 
handsome assembly-room of the Montclair 
Club house, a short distance from the church, 
long tables were loaded with appetizing vi- 
ands for the visitors, and the beautiful homes 
of Montclair, irrespective of denomination, 
were 80 generously opened for entertainment 
that each guest felt certain that her hostess 
was the most cordial and interesting. 

The rich program was followed with scarcely 
a variation and not a bore was found in it 
from beginning to end, while in almost every 
case the audience longed to hear more from 
the speaker’s treasure-house of experience. 
The delegates were inclined to think that 
never had been gathered a more attractive 
and interesting company of missionaries. 
All had fine faces, many were pretty and 
nearly all were exceptionally good speak- 
ers. The formal exercises of the meeting 
opened with generous words of greeting from 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward, president of the 
Philadelphia branch, and from Mrs. A. H. 
Bradford. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Judson Smith, all meetings were in 
harge of Mrs. C. H. Daniels, who ruled with 
wisdom and tact. 

The statements of the home and foreign de- 
partments by Misses Child and Stanwood 
were bright, compact and entertaining. As 
the Board year is not yet closed, these papers 
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were called statements rather than reports. 
Miss Child spoke of the workmen in the great 
vineyard, of the material, the tools and the 
results, using the forceful figure of a chain, 
each one of whose links, even the work of an 
apparently uneventful year, may ultimately 
prove to have been of highest importance. 
Twenty-three branches are now connected 
with the Board, with 1,123 senior auxiliaries 
and an estimated membership of 40,000. Not 
more than one-eighth of this membership can 
be called active. Through the bureau of ex- 
change 800 manuscript letters have been sent 
out, 200 meetings arranged and nine new leaf- 
lets published. A missionary circulating 
library, contaiming the choicest books pub- 
lished on missionary themes, has been opened 
and steadily patronized. Among other inter- 
esting publications of the department should 
be mentioned a pledge card, bearing the 
words: “I promise that for the year ending 
— I will set apart a fixed proportion of my 
income for religious and benevolent purposes. 
Of this sum I will give a definite part for the 
work of the W. B. M.”” Fourteen thousand of 
these cards have been circulated. The esti- 
mates for 1895, just received, show an excess 
of about $3,000 over those of last year, and 
this is largely for new missionaries, nine of 
whom have gone to the field during the sum- 
mer; and the contributions show a decrease 
of $5,400 as compared with last year. 

Miss Stanwood’s attractive paper gave one 
a glimpse of the principal mission stations of 
the board and the work of kindergartners and 
Bible women, and furnished the highest possi- 
ble inducement to renewed prayers and con- 
tributions of the branches. Mrs. Daniels’s 
paper on The Sure Word of Prophecy was one 
of the most thoughtful and inspiring exercises 
of the entire session. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to junior work, and the front seats in 
the body of the church were occupied by 
young ladies. Miss Lamson’s interesting 
statement included descriptions of the Cradle 
Roll for the babies and little ones under five, 
for whom a small yearly fee of ten cents or 
more is paid by interested friends, and which 
now numbers 1,000 members; the Young 
Crusaders, numbering 5 000 strong, with com- 
plete organization and especial interest in 
kindergarten work, for which they have raised 
many hundreds of dollars, built two or three 
schoolhouses and sent out a native missionary ; 
and of the important Junior Auxiliary, with 
5,000 members, having for its chief object the 
sending out of medical missionaries for the 
relief of suffering womeu and children The 
contributions from all sources this year have 
been $18,568.94, of which $4,579.46 has been 
contributed by the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties. 

. Miss Ellen C. Parsons gave one of her bright, 

awakening addresses to the juniors, taking as 
her subject the word “ Ready.’”’ Other ad- 
dresses by home talent were given by Miss 
Alice Kyle on The Possibilities of Work in 
Our Auxiliaries; by Mrs. H. A. Stimson of 
New York on Our Bible and Theirs, and by 
Mrs. Joseph Cook of Boston on Our Greatest 
Gift to Non-Cbhristian Nations—these latter on 
Thursday, and each so excellent, so inspiring, 
so full of subject for thought that no adequate 
idea of their richness can be given in these 
limits. 

The large church was filled to overflowing 
at the one evening meeting, on Wednesday, 
and the speakers were Mrs. C. P. W. Merrit 
of North China, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Dr. 
Creegan and Dr. Bradford. Mrs. Merrit en- 
larged on the intellectual conservatism of the 
Chinese and the necessity for educated native 
missionaries to meet it. Dr. Bradford took 
unfair advantage of his position as presiding 
officer to curtail his address. He proposed a 
resolution of thanks to Dr. Parkhurst, “the 
bravest man since John Knox,” which was 
enthusiastically adopted by the ladies. The 
address of Mrs. Ballington Booth was tender 
and touching and was received with great 
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enthusiasm. She spoke of Salvation Army 
methods on missionary ground and of the 
powerful influence of the lives of missionaries 
on those whom they would benefit. 

Only the briefest mention of the addresses 
of the missionaries is possible. Thirteen 
were named on the program, From India 
came Misses Noyes and Mary and Pauline 
Root. Miss Julia Bissell, the young physi- 
cian, who is soon going out to India in be- 
half of the Junior Auxiliary, made an earnest 
address tc the young ladies. Miss Root’s ac- 
count of village work was especially enter- 
taining. Miss Noyes of Madura drew a vivid 
picture of life at the Girls’ Normal School and 
the influence of its graduates, while Dr. Root, 
in the Indian woman’s graceful garb, told of 
the loneliness, sorrow and superstitions of the 
sick woman in India. Mrs, DeForest of Japan 
thrilled her hearers with the story of her early 
going to Japan and of the progress of the 
work, and earnestly begged all Christians 
women to drop the word heathen from their 
vocabulary as conveying a reproach and con- 
trary to the spirit of sisterhood, But no story 
was more tender and inspiring than that of 
Mrs. Logan from lonely Ruk, setting aside her 
own sorrow with Christian bravery and be- 
stowing her warmegt Christian affection on 
the fierce, neglected islanders. Mrs. John 
Howland and Miss Dunning of Mexico, the 
latter absent from her field in order to learn 
the kindergarten methods so necessary in 
work for the homes of Mexico, were full of 
joy in their work and bad little to say of dis- 
couragements. Miss Elsie Garretson of Foo- 
chow drew a charming picture of her life and 
work. Miss Barbour presented the Girls’ 
School in San Sebastian, and Mrs. Holbrook 
told of the medical missionary’s life in Zulu- 
land. Mrs. Mead of Turkey described the 
poor homes of Turkey and what the mission- 
ary tries to do for them, and told of the home- 
sick missionary who was comforted by the 
poor native who said, ‘‘ We need you here.” 
A touching memento, the watch which Miss 
Marie West had used on all her missionary 
journeys, was presented by Miss Child, and by 
Miss West’s dying request offered for sale, 
the proceeds to be given tothe Board. It was 
quickly disposed of for one hundred dollars. 

Greetings were received from the Metho- 
dist Women’s Missionary Society, from the 
Board of the Interior, presented by Mrs. 
Rockwell, and from the Board of the Pacific, 
tnrough Miss Lucy Fay, and also by a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Pullen. Miss Price of the in- 
ternational committee of the Y. W. C. A., 
Miss Hill, going to be secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. in Madras, and Miss Hill of the Student 
Volunteer movement had brief but stirring 
words for the few minutes allotted them. 

The financial committee appointed to con- 
sider the condition of the treasury recom- 
mended that in order to place the Board upon 
a sound financial basis the branches hereafter 
assume an annual financial responsibility in 
proportion to the number of the women in the 
churches of their territory, each branch de- 
vising its own method of meeting such obli- 
gation. H. M. M. 

—_— 

Founder’s Day at Mount Holyoke College 
has for four years been delightfully noticed 
by a “day off,’’ with addresses and music, 
the public rooms and halls being made at. 
tractive by the students, who give a hearty 
welcome to the many guests. Last week 
Thursday Rev. W. E. Park, D. D., of Glovers- 
ville, gave an admirable address, outlining 
the development of the college and university 
idea from the early centuries to date, and 
eulogizing Mary Lyon in particular. Miss 
Laura Watson of Andover a graduate of the 
college, followed with a practical, suggestive 
address. One of Miss Lyou’s early students, 
Mrs. Martha Leach Curtis, who was at the 
opening of the seminary in November, 1837, 
gave a vivid description of her early experi- 
ence and word pictures of the three teachers 
who were associated with Miss Lyon. 
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The Home 
OOMMUNION WITH OBRIST. 


BY MARY M. ADAMS, 





I sought the star of Holy Night, 
But sought it on that lofty hight 
Where angel hosts were led, 
Forgetful that its brightest rays 
Are always on life’s lowliest ways 
With truest radiance shed. 


I found it not from earth afar, 

The light of this all-sacred star, 
That leads, O Christ, to Thee; 

I saw it shine in human eyes, 

Made brighter by some glad surprise 
Of tender sympathy. 


The cup of water for Thy sake, 
The wish to lighten bearts that ache, 
Reveal its light to me; 
But most I feel its radiant power 
When in some silent, sacred hour 
My heart communes with Thee. 
—_— 

“It is such a comfort to have a guest who 
is fond of books,’’ exclaimed a busy house- 
keeper, who was obliged to leave her friend 
alone for a while in order to superintend 
affairs in the kitchen. The remark em- 
bodies a useful bint for both hostess and 
guest. If you are serving in the capacity of 
the former do not scruple to leave alone for 
any reasonable length of time the one whom 
you are entertaining, provided you furnish 
a supply of entertaining reading matter. 
It isa delicate compliment to assume that 
one has some resources in herself and is not 
dependent every minute upon the compan- 
ionship of her hostess. If you are a visitor 
and even do not care for. books, do have the 
grace to assume an interest in them tempo- 
rarily, and thereby open a door of escape 
for the one you are visiting, if you have 
reason to believe that she is needed else- 
where. ©, for more tact in all these recip- 
rocal relations! 





How much does the communion service 
mean to me? The question is prompted by 
reading the account of Lucy Larcom's feel- 
ings, as given in her recently published 
biography, when she knelt in the chancel 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and received the 
sacrament for the first time after a lapse of 
years. Of a naturally devout temperament 
she yet withheld herself from fellowship 
with the church until late in life, and then 
she says: ‘I have been in a false position 
all these years—I see it now. It does mean 
something to name the name of Christ in 
the presence of His people, as ore of their 
company.’’ From that time onward the 
communion season grew increasingly dear 
to her. But is the service not losing some- 
thing of its impressiveness in these days 
when emphasis is laid so strongly upon the 
active side of Christian life? It is not un- 
usual for church members actually to for- 
get when communion Sunday comes around. 
Let us see that the young people in our 
homes and Sunday school classes do not 
lose their sensitiveness to this most tender 
and spiritually uplifting ordinance. 


The fact that four leading cities held a 
‘*food fair’’ last month, and that nearly 
a dozen others will follow their lead during 
the winter, is indicative of a fresh and in- 
telligent interest in domestic matters among 
American women. A prominent feature of 
all these exhibitions has been lectures on 
cookery by those who have made a thorough 
and scientitic study of the subject. Per- 
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sons are more conservative about changing 
their dietetic habits than almost anything 
else, and the earnest pioneers in reform find 
it even more difficult to root up old meth- 
ods that are unhygienie than to plant their 
new ideas. A noticeable result from the 
Boston Food Fair is an increased demand 
for literature which has to do with the sci- 
entific and practical, rather than what may 
be called the decorative, side of household 
management. A magazine like the New 
England Kitchen, edited by experts like 
Apna Barrows and Mrs, Ellen LI. Richards 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is now considered as indispensable as 
the old-fashioned cook-book of our grand- 
mothers’ day. This quickening of interest 
among housekeepers themselves by means 
of these fairs augurs well for united and 
intelligent action by and by upon the old 
and discouraging ‘‘ servant girl problem.” 


oe 


A PLEA FOR EXPRESSION. 


BY JANE AUSTIN RUSSELL. 





We all believe, I am sure, that there isa 
great deal more kindness in most people 
than is ever spoken. But there seems to be 
abroad in the land in these days a consider- 
able number of persons whose aim is to 
speak less of it rather than more—whose 
ideal, apparently, is to attain a state where 
only a certain conventional coolness and in- 
difference is shown. 

O, the pity of it! My plea is for no great 
thing, only for those 


Little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone or despise, 


for surely, 


Naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 


should be ‘‘ low esteemed in our eyes.” 

Life is hard for so many, perhaps for 
most, why do we ever add one straw’s 
weight to its burdens by our indifference 
or by so often withholding the word of 
friendliness and interest that we soon grow 
into the habit of forgetting to utter it? 

Drummond says, ‘* There is a great differ- 
ence between trying to please and giving 
pleasure.’’ And he adds: ‘‘Give pleasure, 
Lose no opportunity of giving it, for that is 
the ceaseless and anonymous triumph of a 
loving spirit. How much the world needs 
more kindness, how easily it is done, how 
instantaneously it acts, how infallibly it is 
remembered,”’ 

Too often we scorn these same ‘little, 
kindnesses.’’ Why, for instance, are we 
not more cordial in our greetings as we meet 
on our morning round of marketing? The 
fatherhood of God implies the brotherhood 
of men, which surely means not only that 
we cannot be ‘politely disagreeable” to 
any one, but that our coldly civil, absent- 
minded bows are also quite out of place. 
It is not alone the congenial people with 
whom we are of ‘‘ one blood,”’ but the neigh- 
bor or acquaintance toward whom our pre- 
dominant feeling may be one of dislike. 
llowever, since our ‘‘deeds determine us as 
well as we our deeds,’’ may we not help our- 
selves toward a more Christian frame of 
mind? For itis indeed true that, * Polite- 
ness is but the art of choosing among our 
real thoughts.’’ Too often we express but 
the uppermost, we are coolly indifferent, 
the opportunity to give pleasure is gone, and 
‘* we shall never pass that way again.” 

Let us all straightway join the society for 
the encouragement of people—the younger 
sister, who has a quick temper and gets 
tired trying to conquer it; the maid in the 
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kitchen, to whom ‘‘the household task’’ is 
not always easy; the friend around the cor- 
ner, who is sure she ‘‘is growing narrow,”’ 
because, in the increasing home cares, she 
has no time for the reading and study that 
used to be such a pleasure and profit—in 
short, is there any limit to the opportuni- 
ties that lie all about us to utter the ‘‘ word 
in season’’? 

If any of us are teachers we will not 
surely forget how powerful are words of 
praise. I have seen a class, disheartened 
by the work before them, come up like 
flowers after rain under the encouragement 
of discriminating commendation of the work 
done or the effort made in the past. Nor 
is this a grace more helpful in teachers 
than in those who are taught. Words of 
gratitude and appreciation from the schol- 
ars are always words of cheer to the con- 
scientious teacher—words that are perhaps 
more often spoken in after years than when 
the stress is on and the need greatest. 

How often I have seen smiles and fresh 
courage in the faces of the shopgirls that 
followed the pleasant word and friendly 
inquiry which a friend of mine scatters 
about as she goes on her round of shopping. 
And, again, might not the gloom of the 
minister's proverbial ‘‘blue Monday”’’ be 
somewhat lightened if every one who had 
been helped and comforted by the words 
of the Sabbath had told him of the help 
and comfort? The butcher boy, it may be, 
is provokingly late, do we ever refrain from 
a word of reproach merely because we for- 
get it? And yet is that not often the only 
reason why we do not express our pleasure 
and thanks on some of those occasions 
when he has arrived on time with just the 
cut we ordered? 

We long sometimes for more friends; we 
seem not to have the gift of making them. 
Is it not still true that if we would have 
friends we ‘‘ must show ourselves friendly?” 
Or our friends fail in expressions of love, 
of appreciation, of praise. Can it be that 
they are but mirrors reflecting our ways and 
habits? Just try expressing some Of these 
things yourself, try it with your own family 
and friends. Be openly glad to see them 
on their return from a day of business or 
pleasure, be ready with the quick word of 
praise, show your love for them, be your- 
self, your best self. Our own reserve may 
deprive us of the very expression of affec- 
tion for which our hearts long. Deeds may 
be the highest expression, but let us not de- 
spise words. 

And, even in these busy days, may I utter 
a plea for notes, though they may of neces- 
sity be brief? A friend is to start ona jour- 
ney; you cannot go to her to wish her bon 
voyage, but do just drop her a line of good 
wishes. A friend is in sorrow, the slow 
weeks are dragging along, the first outburst 
of sympathy has been expressed and the 
loneliness is growing harder ‘to bear. So 
often your thoughts are with your friend 
though you are kept from her side. Why 
not write her, even if it be but the words, 
‘*T love you and think of you often?’’ You 
hesitate, it is such a little thing and the 
need is so great. Yes, but ‘‘ sweet sympa- 
thy is strong to aid,’’ and it is the little 
helps that carry one through the day. 

Closely allied to expression is the answer- 
ing grace of responsiveness. Ata large and 
well-equipped library in one of our smaller 
cities is a young woman whose office it is te 
direct readers to the sources of the informa- 
tion they are seeking. Well do I remember 
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watching a young girl approach her with 
a difficult question to be answered. The 
stony stare with which she was met almost 
drove from her mind the object of the inter- 
view. During the minute or two occupied 
in explaining it, the attendant sat gazing at 
her with only blankness and indifference 
depicted on her face. Moreover, she was 
very well dressed—a moral support which 
the questioner lacked! It was a trying mo- 
ment, and that information could be forth- 
coming from such a source seemed quite 
hopeless, But yes; without a moment’s 
hesitation came the answer sought. The 
end was gained, and I hoped that the satis- 
faction resulting therefrom had compen- 
sated for those moments of keen discomfort 
that too many women unconsciously inflict 
all too often. ‘On this point of knowing 
when we are disagreeable our human nature 
is. fallible.’’ . 

Then, too, how well we all know the 
woman who, as soon as she stops talking 
and we begin, wipes from her face all ex- 
pression, and whose roving eyes are but 
keeping her thoughts company. It is a 
near relative of hers who makes us feel that 
she is much more interested in what Susan 
Hale is saying to Mrs. Blank than in what 
we are saying to her. True, Susan Hale’s 
remarks may be more interesting, but even 
that fact does not always make us more 
comfortable! 

Much of this sounds trite, we have known 
it; but do we all live it? Most of us are 
unable to do the great things, but is it not 
also true that in these small ways, these 
ways that at first seem commonplace, we 
may also show the Christlike spirit that is 
in us? And straightway the words and acts 
are small and commonplace nolonger. The 
grandest motives and principles are capable 
of application to the smallest matters. 
There is no duty nor courtesy so small that 
it may not be dignified by being made a 
part of our Christianity, may not be one of 
the ways in which ‘‘God uses us to help 


each other.”’ 
ne 


THE TYRANNY OF THE MOUTH. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


One expects little children to be, as it 
might properly be expressed, at the mercy 
of their mouths, The delights of cakes 
and pies and candies appeal tothem. They 
succumb, and roll the sweet morsels under 
their tongues without a thought of the day 
of reckoning. But that grown-up, reason- 
able people, especially those who are not 
well, should deliberately eat foolish sweets, 
which science and experience unite in pro- 
nouncing unwholesome, is a never- ceasing 
wonder to the thoughtful. 

“But,” protested one well educated 
woman, whose weakness for dainties was a 
source of anxiety to her friends and of 
measureless harm to herself, ‘‘it doesn’t 
give me an instant’s indigestion. I never 
have any pain after a luncheon of lobster 
salad, fruit cake, Nesselrode pudding and 
bonbons glacés. You know my illness is 
purely nervous. The doctor has repeatedly 
told me to eat anything I liked so long as I 
felt no ill effects from it.” 





The judicious observer, while yielding 
great respect and honor to the medica] pro- 
fession as a whole, cannot help feeling that 
the humgn nature in him sometimes gets 
the upper hand of even ‘‘the doctor,”’ and 
that in his anxiety to secure a paying pa- 
tient he sometimes “‘ generalizes’’ danger- 
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ously. Common sense and even a cursory 
study of the diet prescribed by science for 
all classes to whom high health and steady 
nerves are of professional importance should 
be sufficient correctives for such silly 
ideas as those of the lady who has been 
quoted. It is inevitable that diet should 
influence every nerve and muscle in the 
body. What are nerves and muscles made 
of, if not of what we eat and drink? And 
what sort of material are cakes, ices and such 
like ‘‘kick-shaws’’ for the compounding 
of the firm fabrics which must bear the 
body through the wear and tear of every 
day? The lean beef, mutton, fowls, fish 
and oysters, the well-cooked cereals and 
wholesome, well-dried bread, the sweet 
milk and butter, the fresh vegetables and 
ripe fruits which are permitted to those 
under direct muscular training may well 
form the chief diet of everybody who wants 
a sound body and well-strung nerves. 
Athletes are not the only people in the 
community who need to be perfectly well in 
order todo their work properly. Especially 
should little children be allowed the least 
possible variation from such a diet. The 
mouth will plead forits sweet puddings and 
pastries, but the mind should rule and must 
forbid them. As has been said, it is to be 
expected that the mouth of childhood 
should be more potent than its mind, but 
when so-called ‘years of discretion’ are 
reached it is surprising and shocking to 
find that the mouth still holds supremacy, 
even among cultivated people. The rude 
and uneducated allow sense to override 
soul. The higher sorts of people are sup- 
posed to bring principle to bear upon 
the matter. 

Phillips Brooks has beautifully demon- 
strated in one of his finest sermons that 
the full development of every power God 
gives us is the solemn duty of every man. 
The great preacher especially dwells upon 
the binding responsibility which rests upon 
us all to keep in its highest efficiency this 
wonderful body on which the saneness of 
our minds and the sweetness of our souls 
so largely depends. He points out how un- 
speakably degrading it is to give the rein to 
appetite, and that intemperance in food is 
as intolerable, if not as disastrous, as in- 


‘temperance in drink. 


The plausible pretexts which people in- 
vent for eating what they like, to their own 
detriment, is one of the most pathetic 
amusements of society. ‘‘My mouth is my 
master,” is not a pretty legend to write 
upon one’s forehead, but the man who de- 
liberately sins against light by gratifying 
his appetite at the expense of his health 
writes it there with his own hand. 

The farmer and others who lead active 
outdoor lives, as well as all those who are 
in perfect health, can safely dine on almost 
anything. Fat pork, cabbage glazed with 
grease and leaden pies may form a diet on 
which they thrive, but the man of sedentary 
habit or with a tendency to any sort of 
disease must guard his stomach, or else his 
hand becomes unskillful and his brain be- 
fogged. He cannot let his mouth govern. 
It might as well be recognized first as last 
that it is a distinct act of irreligion to ad- 
mit anything into our mouths which is cal- 
culated to hinder our physical efficiency or 
to impair our health. 


es eee en 
I think I have the mother feeling—ideally, 


at least; a woman is not a woman quite who 
lacks it, be she married or single. The chil- 
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dren—God bless them!—belong to the mother 
heart that beats in all true women. They 
seem even dearer, sometimes, because I have 
none of my own to love and be loved by, for 
there is a great emptiness that only child love 
ean fill.—Lucy Larcom. 





THE JUMPING BEAN. 


One of the most common employments of 
New Yorkers returned from their summer 
outing is the study of natural history as 
exhibited in the character and manners of 
the carpocapsa saltitans, or Mexican danc- 
ing bean. Some enterprising Yankee has 
brought from Mexico a generous supply, 
and they are sold at the toy stores and 
about the streets as a laughable curiosity. 
The thing looks like a bean, but inside the 
hard, dry, brown shell is a decidedly active 
worm with sixteen feet, which Carpo, when 
moderately warm, keeps busy in slow loco- 
motion, alternating with jumps that are ex- 
ceedingly amusing to children of all ages. 
How the creature without apparent head, 
eyes or feet can keep up such an amount of 
travel, and without food or air can live in 
his shell from July to April or May, isa 
problem over the solution of which many 
households have been busying themselves 
lately. It is to be hoped that the impor- 
tation of the toy may not introduce into 
our orchards a new enemy of our fruit 
trees, which already have enemies enough. 
Rather let him dance back to Mexico and 
regale himself with the Huphorbia, in whose 
seed he first comes to conscious life. 


te 


ORIES OF THE NEWSBOY. 
(NEWS! suN! OR WORLD!) 


Cruel the roar of the city ways, 

Where life on a myriad errands whirled; 

But suddenly up from the jarring maze, 

Like a rocket thrown high, went a ringing cry: 
‘*New-Sunny-World! New-Sunny-World!” 


There wasn’t a glimpse of the sun anywhere; 
Up through the streets the sea fog curled; 
Grim was the light and leaden the air; 

The world looked old, yet that voice rang bold: 
‘*New-Sunny-World! New-Sunny-World!” 


The brisk little crier I could not see, 

But I treasured the rocket cry he hurled, 
And thought, ‘* This is wonderful news to me! 
Heigh-ho! is it true? Is itso to you? 

A new sunny world?”’ 


Up from the city’s murky streets forlorn 
There comes a ringing cry at early morn, 
That lets my fancy pass these stony bounds, 
By hinting of sweet country sights and sounds. 


Down there a little Mercury of the press, 

Bright-eyed, shock-haired and ragged, as I 
guess, 

Cries the damp roil of ‘‘ Tribunes”’ ‘neath his 
arm ; 

The listening walls give back the shrill alarm. 


’Tis Morning piapers! Morning piapers! still, 
Like some quaint bird with but one call or trill; 
’Tis Morning piapers! Morning piapers !—aye, 
There is an old-world accent in the cry. 


Unknown this cuckoo fledgeling of the street 
Beguiles my lingering sleep with service sweet 
Of morning pipers, piping blithe and clear 
From some imagined sward or thicket near. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


oe 


Stewart’s mother was making sandwiches 
of deviled ham. The little fellow came along 
and, seeing the can with the picture of the 
imp on it, regarded it earnestly a while and 
then said, ‘‘Mamma, what is that stuff?” 
‘*This? O, this is deviled ham.’’ He looked 
seriously at the mixture and in an awed voice 
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inquired, ‘‘Why, mother, have they killed 
him?”’ 





SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. VY. 





BY MRS. CLARA 8MITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 


Rhymes for memory helps : 

Before Christ fifteen hundred years 

God’s Word in writing first appears. 

The Jast of these writings then we see 

About one hundred years A. D. 

Through nearly sixteen centuries then 

God’s word was given to holy men. 
Of course explain the meaning of “‘ centuries ”’ 
before teaching this verse unless the children 
already know it. 


In fifteen hundred and thirty-seven 

In English print God’s Word was given; 
A man named yndale was the one 

By whom the work was mostly done. 


Three names of men we ought to know, 

Who lived five hundred years ago, 

And changed God’s Word into our tongue ; 

To good John Wyclif praise be sung, 

And Tyndale, too, and Coverdale; __ 

Their motto was, ‘ Truth shall prevail.” 
Explain that the word “ tongue” is the same 
as language and explain the expression, 
‘‘Truth shall prevail.” If the story of the 
life and work of Wyclif, Tyndale and Cover- 
dale is interestingly told to children it will be 
the starting point of a desire on their part to 
learn all about the times of the Reformation. 


Another rhyme about the Bible: 
Thirty-six Bible writers and sixty-six books 
When we look we shall find to be true; 

Thirty and nine in the Old Testament, 

And twenty and seven are found in the New. 

Two more names for the Bible: 

We learned five names for the Bible in our 
last lesson. If we read Ps. 119: 105 and Eph. 
6: 17, we find that the Bible is called by two 
names which seem to be very strange ones to 
use in speaking of a book. Have the children 
find the two references and read them, and 
then explain them as follows: If we try to 
walk around the room or the yard in the dark 
we grope our way and feel half afraid, and we 
are likely to strike our heads against some- 
thing or fall down. In the light how easily 
and pleasantly we can walk! In our Sunday 
school lessons we have learned how Jesus 
was always doing kind things Himself and 
teaching the people how to be better. The 
Bible tells us to be kind, to forgive, not to 
steal or lie or swear. It teaches us how to 
live so as to be happy and make others happy. 
In countries where the people do not follow 
the teachings of the Bible they make as poor 
work of trying to do right as we do of trying 
to walk around in the house or yard in the 
dark. They need teaching or “light” for 
their hearts and minds. (Tell of false ideas 
of duty which heathen nations have, worship- 
ing idols, winding prayer wheels, etc.) We 
often speak of our life as a “‘ pathway ’’ and of 
our different duties—what we have to do 
every day—as the steps of our path. The 
Bible shows us how to walk along the path of 
life just as a lighted lamp shows us where to 
place our feet so as to step along safely. 

Now read Matt. 4: 1-11 and remind the chil- 
dren of how Jesus met the temptations of Sa- 
tan by answering him from the Bible. Jesus 
overcame His enemy by using God’s Word, 
and He drove him away as a soldier drives 
away his enemy with a sharp sword. When 
we are tempted to do wrong, if we will think 
of some of the many beautiful words of Jesus 
about doing right, or say some such verse out 
loud, it will help us to conquer the tempta- 
tion. We should use “ the sword of the Spirit 
which is the Word of God” against tempta- 
tion, as David used the sword against the 
giant Goliath. 

Wherever the Bible is known and followed 
the giant sin is killed by it just as the cham- 
pion of the Philistines was killed. 

A rest exercise : 

With windows open, let the children stand 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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up and sing, “1 am so glad that our Father in 
heaven,” etc., with the following motions: 

I am so glad that our Father in heaven 
(Raise hands slowly from the sides till they 
meet above the head as the word “ heaven”’ is 
pronounced.) 

Tells of His love in the book He has given. 
(Lower the hands together and lay them on 
an open Bible, which has been placed on the 
table before each child. Lay hands on the 
Bible as the word “ given”’ is pronounced.) 

Wonderful things in the Bible I see; 

(With both hands keep time to these words 
by tapping lightly with the fingers on the 
open Bible.) 

This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me. 

(Raise hands slowly together till they rest on 

the heart as the word “‘ me”’ is pronounced.) 
Chorus.—I am so glad, etc. 

(Let the children march, keeping time as they 

sing. Repeat the chorus softly, going on tip- 

toe.) 


A DEFEOT IN HOMEMAKING. 


In that voluminous and valuable work re- 
cently published by the Scribners, called The 
Woman’s Book, is a chapter by Mrs. Lillian 
W. Betts on the Principles of Housekeeping, 
in which she points out the evils of mar- 
ried women becoming wage-earners, except in 
cases of necessity. She says: 


There is another influence potent in fam- 
ily life in America today—the tendency of 
the American woman, though married and 
a mother, to become a wage-earner. Among 
the so-called poor people this is made neces- 
sary often because the wife is so ignorant 
that she cannot make her time count as a 
money factor in the domestic economy. 
She does not know how to cook or sew. 
She even does not know how to keep her 
house clean. And so she uses the time for 
which she has no use, and she earns money, 
not because her husband’s earnings could 
not be made to support the family, but be- 
cause she does not know how to make her 
time count for dollars and cents by using it. 

There are thousands of intelligent mar- 
ried women today in America who are 
wage-earners because they cannot endure 
the monotony of home-making, because 
they are ambitious, because they, no more 
than the ignorant woman whose husband 
earns a dollar a day, can make their time 
count dollars and cents by the application 
of knowledge and skillin the home. There 
comes to mind now a school-teacher in a 
village school, the mother of nine children 
and the wife of a trained mechanic, who, 
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in reply to the query of why and how it was 
possible for her to leave her family to fill 
her position, replied that her husband’s 
wages would not supply the needs of the 
family. Further conversation revealed that 
she paid a relative $200 dollars a year to do 
the housework, that she paid a charwoman 
about $100 a year, and she paid about $150 
for sewing done by another relative. She 
earned $400 a year. What was the actual 
gain to this family for the loss of a mother’s 
time and brooding? 

The secret of the matter, which she did 
not appreciate herself, was that she disliked 
housework and the detailed care of young 
children. She exchanged labor; but to 
herself, her husband, her neighbors, she 
was to be pitied because she had to earn 
money to support her family. All were de 
ceived. There is too much of this decep- 
tion for the real growth of American char- 
acter, If a woman chooses to earn money 
that she may buy that labor which she can- 
not, for lack of strength or knowledge, per- 
form, let her be careful to be candid to her- 
self, her husband and her friends, and not 
set herself on a pedestal and belittle her 
husband in his own eyes, or those of the 
world, by putting necessity in the fore- 
ground as the reason for her activity, and 
not choice, which is the true reason. 


Rivaitnsse | + PRED 

Those who can sing or play should do so at 
once when asked, or refuse definitely for good 
and sufficient reasons, without any affectation 
of modesty orindifference. The performance, 
as a rule, should be brief or, if ever so good, 
it will become tiresome to some in the com- 
pany who do not care for music. 


~ Success 


has come to Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder because 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 

It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 














NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For sale by all Grocers. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


F “variety is the spice of 

life,’’ according to the fa- 

I miliar line from an un- 
known writer [O, Mr. Mar- 

tin, don’t you know who 

wrote that? It is from 
Cowper’s Task, but should 

be quoted: ‘ Variety’s the 

very spice of life, that 

gives it all its flavour.’’— 

D. F.], then this will be a 

very spicy Corner, for the 

letters on my table repre- 

sent almost as many subjects as writers. 
Praspopy, Mass. 


- I go to the Bowditch School. We have 
gat ‘a drawing teacher and we have to draw 
from models. The next time she comes in we 
have got to draw a hemisphere. Fred is a 
good scholar when he has a mind to be. He 
got one hundred in his lessons yesterday, but 
he don’t like the least common multiple and 
he said he wished the man that got them up 
had died before he had finished them. [am 
learning one of Jean Ingelow’s poems, the 
name of it is Song of Seven Times Seven. I 
go up to Grandma’s every week and Jennie 
and I dress upin a young lady’s clothes and 
have our hair pugged up and we put on 
glasses and then we go in to see my cousin, 
who is sick, and we look so funny that he 
laughs and it cheers bim up. Maup B. 

Maud might have quoted, 
lam old, so old, I can write a letter, 


for she has written one very plainly—I wish 
all my correspondents wrote as well. Is 
there any mistake in it, Cornerers? The 
merry hearts of those two girls will do the 
sick man good like a medicine! Fred must 
have had a mind to be a good scholar the 
day he got 100. If he goes to the Bowditch 
School he ought to like arithmetic, least 
common multiple and all, for I am sure the 
school was named for Nathanie) Bowditch, 
the most remarkable mathematician and 
astronomer this country has produced, al- 
though he was a poor boy and stopped go- 
ing to school at ten. I was at Peabody sev- 
eral years ago and was shown the birthplaces 
of Dr. Bowditch and of George Peabody. 
What would Fred have said if he had lived 
in Rome and done his ‘‘sums”’ as the 
Romans do? You will see what I mean when 
you read this letter from a Boston minister: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am notas young as some 
of your Cornerers, but I got cornered myself 
the other day when this example in addition 
was given me, and I[ was asked how the little 


Roman boys of 1,800 years ago would have per- 
formed it. 


CXVII 
CCV Can any of the little 
DCCCXCIV Cornerers help me 
XXXIX out of my Corner? 





It may perplex big Cornerers to tell ex- 
actly how it would be done, without the 
aid of Arabic figures or decimal notation. 
Speaking about astronomy, we have this: 

JOHNSON, VT. 


Mr. Martin: In one of the holiday numbers 
of the Congregationalist last year I noticed in 
a list of holiday books an astronomy for chil- 
dren, Can you give the name and author as 
well as publishers, that I may send for it? 

c. 8. 


I am sure that it was Ball’s Starland, for 
a Home article on gift-books recommended 
it, as the Corner has also done more than 
once. ‘*Being talks with young people 
about the wonders of the heavens’”—that 
describes it. The ‘‘talks’’ are simple, ex- 
tremely interesting, and illustrated with 
pictures. The price is $1.00, and it is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, in Tremont 
Plaee, opposite the Congregational House— 
a good place, by the way, to find that kind 
of juvenile books and the politest and in- 


telligentest clerks to tell you what you want! 

I have had two letters asking about a 
riddle published in the Home last winter, 
‘the answer to which was to be given the 
next week, but was not,’’ beginning, 


E’er Adam was | lived complete ; 

1 have no hands or legs or feet; 

My home extends from pole to pole; 
Once God in me did place a soul. 


Yes; I find it in one of Mrs. Colton’s ad- 
mirable articles, with the answer in the fol- 
lowing number (March 1), being a Scripture 
reference in the New Testament. But I 
find the name of this pre-Adamite on the 
first page of my Bible—if your Bible is 
small, it may be on the second page. You 
will also get light on the riddle by reading 
one of the minor prophets. 

Speaking of Mrs. Colton, here is a nice 
little letter just received from the place 


where she lives: 
PatcHoGuE, N. Y. 
Dear Mister Martin: I am nine years old. I 
live on the ocean and hear it roar all the time. 
I had a very good time over to the beach last 
summer where papa started a Chautauqua. 
I sold peanuts and earned a dollar, and went 
to the city and got a box of tools and a box of 
tricks. The blue point oysters are shipped 
all over the U. S. from here. My mamma 
writes for your paper and I want to show her 
that I can write too. I never wrote to any 
other paper before. I am keeping this for a 
secret from mamma. The End. 
Your friend, Henry C. 


What a happy time that boy must have 
in seeing all the originals of ‘‘ Sunday Occu- 
pations for Children,’”’ and how surprised 
his mother will be! Curiously enough, 
since I have been writing this about her 
articles, a letter comes from a lady in Wo- 
burn, asking where she can get for her little 
boy ‘‘ sliced Bible pictures.’’? Of course Mrs. 
Colton knows—perhaps Henry slices them 
up with his new tools! Or, ask Mr. Berry 
at the Congregational Bookstore (Boston), 


Now for a letter from far away: 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send with this fifty 
stamps for the O Hana San fund. You have 
probably heard about the war. We hear a 
good many stories of brave things that peeene 
in the army have done. There was a bugler 
who stood next to his captain in one of the 
battles. The captain told him to blow, 
Charge.” Just as he had begun to blowa 
bullet struck him, and he saw that he was 
mortally wounded. But he kept on blowing, 
although his friends tried to make him stop. 
Then summoning up his last breath, he blew 
and fell down dead. 

O Hana San sometimes comes here to play. 
About a week ago I went down to the asylum 
one evening to see them celebrate the victory 
over the Chinese at Phong-yang. Some of 
the older boys were dressed as Chinese and 
Japanese, and they did many funny things. 
One thing was, they had a cannon made of 
barrels on a cart pulled by boys in bright red 
clothes. Then followed the asylum band, 
then a man dressed as a soldier with a flag 
fastened to his clothes. They marched around 
a while and then yelled, ‘‘ Victory, victory! ” 
I wish "- had been there to see it. 

Your friend, ELIzABETH P. 


The Okayama missionary adds: 


This cruel war is hard on the churches and 
harder still on the orphans. No gifts to the 
Orphanage from Japanese for several weeks. 
We sincerely hope you will have occasion to 
use many of those dainty O Hana San certi- 
ficates. The people can speak or write or 
think of little else-than the great contest. 
The success of Japan means the opening up 
to the best influences of the whole Orient. 

J. He P. 


Thanks to Elizabeth for those pretty 
jubilee stamps to go with our new certifi- 
cates. Orders for ten-cent shares in the 
Orphanage stock, accompanied by the cash 
and a stamp for returning the certificate 
and ‘‘ jubilees”’ (if desired), should be ad- 
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grains of pro- 
tein to the 
pound. 
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Oatmeal 





gives 5 times 
as much to 
the pound. 











Hornby’s | , 
H-O { rotor } Company, N. Y. 


wae BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


Ke ths AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


“nail and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


'In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
“ used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER &O 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


POSTAGE STAMPS FOR COLLECTIONS. 


I do not deal in trash, nor work my stamps twice cata 
logue price and give 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. “com 
mission.” I do not want to deal with those who remit 
25c. and ask me to pay postage both ways. if you are 
willing to buy good stamps at fair prices, and will buy 
100, 200, or 300 at a time, WRITE ME. 

I Send Out 
United States at.............. 10 to 25 per ce nt. disc ount. 
Revenuesand Envelopes at. = to 25 
Foreign, high grade, at...... = 
Rarities at net prices, but ouly fwthee gies references 
FRANK P. BROWN, 
Box 1230, Boston, Mass. 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
™ with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
= & Co., Galesburg, Ill. Mention paper 


MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES. 
For Women and Men. 
Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
and all troubles of the feet. 
Warranted Hand Made. 
Need no breaking in, and recom- 
mended by our be st physicians. 
Send for pamphlet for ordering 

by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8 © Beacon St., Boston. 

Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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The Sunday School! 


LESSON FoR Novy. 25. Mark 3: 22-35. 
OPPOSITION TO OHRIST. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





In the year and a half of the public life of 
Jesus which had now passed He had antago- 
nized the ruling religious classes at many 
points. He had set aside some of their cus- 
toms of Sabbath observance. He had sternly 
rebuked their carrying on of business in the 
temple courts. He had often accepted enter 


‘tainment with social classes like publicans, 


whom Pharisees and scribes despised. They 
regarded as scandalous His eating and drink- 
ing with these people on festive occasions. 
He came from a mean town. 

Yet this young Sabbath breaker, this 
winebibber, this associate with the lower 
classes, this fellow of Nazareth, as they 
called Him, was rapidly growing popular. 
He had begun to claim to be the Messiah 
whom Jews had long been looking for to 
deliver them from Roman oppression, He 
was exerting wonderful power in healing the 
sick, and He claimed to be opposed to the 
kingdom of evil and about to establish a 
kingdom of God, which would be perpetual 
and to which He would invite all men. This 
lesson gives an illustration of how the Phar- 
isees tried to overthrow the influence of 
Jesus with the people, of the dangers to 
which they exposed themselves and of the 
temptations into which they led His friends. 
It shows that the malignity of those who pro- 
fess to be pious against those who are pious 
but reject their leadership may lead them to 
the extreme of wickedness. The lesson pre- 
sents: 

1. The charge of the scribes against Jesus. 
The Jews believed in evil spirits of different 
orders, who were the foes of men and ever 
sought to injure them. Jesus taught them 
that these evil spirits represented the king- 
dom of Satan which He came to overthrow. 
He had just given them signal proof of His 
power and His mission by casting out an evil 
spirit from a man who was made by it blind 
anddumb. The scribes told the people that 
Jesus was in league with the kingdom of 
Satan, and that He cast out demons from men 
because He had this authority from their 
prince in order to deceive them into believing 
He was their benefactor, so that He might 
get them into the power of that prince, Beel- 
zebub. A similar accusation has lately been 
made by Chinamen against missionaries in 
one of the Chinese provinces, where reports 
were circulated that the medicines which the 
missionaries gave to plague-stricken people 
were poisons designed to bring them under 
the control of evil spirits. In this way the 
people were stirred up to abuse and murder 
the missionaries. So the Pharisees hoped to 
kindle evil passions in the people which 
would lead them to kill Jesus. They sought 
to put devils into men while He was driving 
devils out of men. 

2. The answer of Jesus to the charge of the 
scribes. He did not denounce these scribes, 
but calmly reasoned with them. He invited 
them to consider the facts: ‘‘He called them 
unto Him.” He explained to them that He 
was undoing what Satan was doing, and that 
therefore, if He was in league with Satan’s 
kingdom, the kingdom itself was sure to fall. 
He showed them that only a power superior 
to that of Satan could do what He was doing. 
He was really entering into the province of 
the king of evil and spoiling his goods. That 
was proof that He was Satan’s foe. The 
blind and dumb man saw and spake, showing 
himself freed from his great enemy. 


When any one claims to be doing a good 
work for men he should be tested first by 
what he does against the evil which hurts 
men. The true reformer does not first attack 
other reformers who will not follow his plans. 
He attacks directly the kingdom of Satan, 
not those who profess to be in the kingdom of 
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God, but of whose ways of fighting or want of 
zeal he does not approve. The proof of his 
genuineness is to be found in his success in 
getting into the strong man’s house, binding 
him and spoiling his goods. 

3. The danger of making charges against 
Jesus of complicity with the kingdom of Sa- 
tan. Jesus was filled with the Holy Spirit. 
From the hour when the Spirit descended on 
Him at His baptism till the hour when He 
cried, ‘‘ It is finished,’ and gave up His spirit, 
the Holy Ghost filled and ruled and acted 
through Him. In the power of the Holy 
Spirit He healed the sick, raised the dead and 
cast out devils. That power His enemies 
could not dispute. But they said it was an 
unclean spirit which worked through Him 
to do these things. Because they said that 
He gave them a solemn warning. He did not 
declare that they had blasphemed against 
the Holy Ghost, but He did say that, while 
all other sins and blasphemies should be 
forgiven, he who committed that blas- 
phemy would never be forgiven; and He was 
prompted to say it by their attributing His 
power in doing good to collusion with the 
kingdom of Satan. Those who persist in that 
charge are “ guilty of an eternal sin’’—an un- 
ceasing hatred of the kingdom of God. This 
much discussed “unpardonable sin” is no 
merely imaginary thing; nor is it difficult to 
understand for those who ponder on these 
most solemn words of Christ. There is an 
enmity to Him so intelligent, so essentially 
vicious as to work irremediable ruin to the 
soul, and those who are inclined to justify 
their opposition to Him by imputing to Him 
the motives of Satan are in close peril of that 
moral ruin. 

4. The true friends of Jesus. It was not 
strange that His friends should be influenced 
by religious leaders, and, though they would 
not join these leaders in attributing to Jesus 
an alliance with the kingdom of evil, should 
explain His opposition to them by saying 
that He was insane [v. 21]. It is quite 
likely that among these friends were His 
mother and His brethren. His brethren did 
not yet believe in His mission [John 7: 5]. 
They could not understand how a young man 
in his right mind should bring down on him- 
self the enmity of those most respected in the 
church. The only thing which seemed proper 
to the friends of Jesus was to take Him away 
from the multitude into obscurity. That was 
a result of the bad influence of men of good 
reputation. 

But Jesus made His position a test of friend- 
ship. Heclaimed that His work appealed to 
what was best in men and ought to make a 
stronger appeal to those who were worthy of 
His friendship than the approval of leaders in 
the church. When popular sentiment is di- 
vided, He would have men consult their own 
hearts and consciences, in the light of His 
word, and act as their enlightened consciences 
should dictate. Those who do this will find 
themselves drawn very close to Him. ‘*My 
meat,” He said, ‘‘ is to do the will of Him that 
sent Me.’”’ Those who make the doing of that 
will the chief object of living will understand 
Christ’s teaching [John 7: 17] and will live in 
intimate family relations with Him. ‘* Who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the same is 
My brother and sister and mother.” 

The grossest charge that can be made 
against Jesus and those who do His work is 
to say that in doing it they are governed by 
the motives of the kingdom of evil. The 
sufficient answer to that charge is that their 
work is overthrowing that kingdom of evil. 
The most awful danger to which men are ex- 
posed is the consequence of calling the Holy 
Spirit an evil spirit and the men in whom He 
dwells and works the children of Satan. 
Those who do the work of Jesus will under- 
stand His motives and have His Spirit, and 
will be one with Him in heart and life. 





Youth ought to be the age of pure and 
noble enthusiasms, of high thoughts that labor 
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after expression in fit conduct. Seek the har- 
mony of belief and life; be satisfied with no 
creed and no ideal that will not bear to be 
translated into action; be satisfied with no 
action that does not embody some high faith 
or pure purpose. Most of our confusions 
and perplexities come from the divorce be- 
tween the things a man believes and the life 
a man lives. The men who live worthily 
never ask, ‘Is life worth living?’’ They so 
fillit with worth that the question can never 
be raised either by them or concerning them. 
Evil being is the condition of bad thinking; 
live well and you will think well. The more 
of God there is in your life the more of Him 
will there be in your thoughts.— Principal 
Fairbairn. 


-- - —_.- 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Nov. 18-24. Is There Any Limit to 
Faith in God? If So, What Is It? John 
14: 8-14; Jas. 4: 13-15. 

As respects what God may do in us, for us, 
through us. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Nov. 25-Dec. 1. Thanksgiving and 
Thanks-living. Eph. 5; 15-20. 

When special days recur in the civil or 
church year we are always to remind our- 
selves that they come to emphasize a truth or 
a lesson which has its place in our lives all 
the year round. We are not to crowd into 
any particular day all our thought and feeling 
in reference to the object or idea especially 
commemorated then. He is not much of a 
patriot who indulges freely in gunpowder and 
sky-rockets on the Fourth of July and the 
rest of the year ignores his civic duties. The 
apostles apparently did not make so much of 
special days as we do. Possibly, in their re- 
action from the times and seasons on which 
the Jewish religion set so much store, they 
went to the other extreme, but in this matter 
of thankfulness they had a high ideal, as our 
text shows, ‘Giving thanks always for all 
things.”” Could anything be closer to daily 
life than that? And they realized that ideal. 
Imprisonment, stoning, shipwreck were pow- 
erless to bush their song of thanksgiving. 
The more they were persecuted the more they 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to 
suffer dishonor for the Name. 

Thanksgiving passes into thanks-living only 
when we, like the apostles, see the chief 
reason for daily gratitude. The prayer of 
general thanksgiving used in the Episcopal 
service, after enumerating causes for thank- 
fulness in ‘‘ creation, preservation and all the 
blessings of this life,’’ goes on to say, “‘ and 
above all for Thine inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This gift of God is the theme of the 
Christian’s never-ending song, and it alone 
discovers to us the reasons we have for being 
grateful for other things. Only by seeing 
what Christ means can the thanksgiving 
spirit be wrought into our lives, for to be 
thankful habitually is something more than 
to count up our mercies day by day. It isn’t 
sitting down at nightfall and reviewing the 
bright spots in the day, recalling this special 
pleasure or that. No doubt we all should ap- 
preciate our blessings more if we did this 
thing and would see more for which to be 
grateful. But if we pick out only the delights 
we but partially fulfill the apostle’s injunc- 
tion. Not until we are ready and anxious to 
thank God for our sorrows, our disappoint- 
ments, our burdens, our defeats, is our thanks- 
giving thanks-living. And we are not able to 
look at them in this light until we have 
learned from Christ how they all are a part of 
God’s plan for us and, unless we are rebel- 
lious, may be made to further our highest 
spiritual interests. 
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Parallel verses: Lev. 7: 12; 1 Chron. 16: 4, 7; 
23; 27, 28, 30; Neh. 12: 27, 46; Ps. 95: 2; 100: 
1-5; Isa. 51: 3; Jer. 30: 18, 19; Jonah 2: 9; 
John 11: 41, 42; Acts 28:15; Rom. 1: 21; 6: 17; 
1 Cor. 1: 4,5; 15: 87; 2 Cor. 4: 15; 9: 12, 15; 
Phil. 1: 3-5; 4: 6, 7; 1 Tim. 1: 12; Rev. 7: 11, 12. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Legacy from a Micronesian. An interesting 
story connected with the loss of the Robert W. 
Logan is told in the Missionary Herald in 
regard to a native Micronesian sailor named 
Tara. He served for many years on the Morn- 
ing Star, both under Captain Bray and Cap- 
tain Garland, and was on the third vessel 
bearing that name which was wrecked in 1884. 
When the Robert W. Logan was built Tara 
became its mate, and just before the little 
schooner sailed from Honolulu, in 1890, he 
showed his devotion to the work and his 
appreciation of the American Board in a not- 
able way. Calling upon the agent of the 
Board, with his savings bank-book, he an- 
nounced that, should he be lost, his money, 
which amounted to over $700, was to be given 
to the American Board. When the Logan 
went to Japan last year Tara sailed with ber 
and he is supposed to have been upon her 
when the vessel was lost. The legacy of $700 
which thus comes into the treasury of the 
Board is fraught with significance. 

Spanish Girls Honored. Readers of Life and 
Light will remember that for the second time 
in its history the Spanish government con- 
ferred its scholastic diploma upon some girls, 
when last June three students in the Gulick 
School were awarded these certificates for 
great excellence in study: one for psychology, 
one for Latin and one for Spanish literature, 
At the recent opening of the Institute of San 
Sebastian the diplomas were presented by the 
director with great ceremony. Two years 
ago, When the first diplomas were given to 
girls, the boys made an unmannerly disturb- 
ance, and this year, although the institute 
prohibited noise of any kind, they were but 
barely suppressed. The Spanish youths evi- 
dently do not relish being outstripped by 
girls, who, as a clsss, they bad considered 
their intellectual inferiors from time im- 
memorial, These three girls from the Gulick 
School are now preparing to enter the uni- 
versity. 

The Alaska fission. The latest reports from 
Alaska bring word that the mission at Cape 
Prince of Wales is by this time reopened 
under favorable conditions. Mr. Lopp writes 
that he has little fear of violence from the 
hatives. On the contrary, they seem disposed 
to protect the interests and property of the 
nission, as is shown by the fact that one of 
the leading chiefs, having heard that a boy 
had broken into the schoolhouse, announced 
his intention to kill the offender. The report, 
however, proved false. It will be remem- 
bered that Titalk, the leader, was the only 
one of the three Eskimos connected with the 
murder of Mr. Thornton that escaped, the 
other two having been promptly put to death 
by the natives. But from Mr. Lopp we learn 
that after the revenue cutter Bear had left 
for the south Titalk returned to the cape, 
and his uncle, with a stern sense of justice, 
led him to the grave of the martyred mission- 
ary and shot him. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

A Colored F. R. G. S. A prominent figure in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is Rev. W. 
H. Sheppard, a young colored man, who, 
hough only thirty years of age, is one of 
le most eminent men of his race and enjoys 
he distinetion of being the only American 
gro who has ever been made a Fellow of 
he Royal Geographical Society. About a 
core of years ago a little yellow boy, the son 
fa barber in Virginia, was sent to Hampton 
ormal School, where he developed unusual 
ntellectual brilliancy. When he had com- 
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pleted the course he resolved to enter the 
ministry and go out as a missionary to the 
Congo State, and through the kindness of 
friends he was sent to Tuskaloosa, Ala., for 
training. Early in 1890, together with a white 
co-laborer, Mr. Sheppard went to Africa as 
a missionary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church among the unknown races on the 
Congo. Full of romance and adventure is the 
story of how the two young men founded a 
mission among the Baketti tribe, 800 miles up 
the river, of how they became acquainted 
with a superior race of natives, who came 
from the interior to trade, and made arrange- 
ments to visit Bakuba Land, the home of 
these people. 

Mr. Sheppard’s fellow-worker feil a victim 
to fever, but the young colored man, in spite 
of the fact that the Belgian government had 
for years vainly attempted to gain entrance 
to this region, studied the language and finally 
succeeded in winning the favor of the king of 
the Bakuba, who gave him permission to teach 
the Christian faith. In 1893 Mr. Sheppard was 
called home to give an account of his wonder- 
ful mission, and while in London was intro- 
duced to the Royal Geographical Society. 
The facts regarding his discoveries—geograph- 
ical and ethnological—were considered so in- 
teresting and important that he was elected a 
fellow of the society. It appears that the 
Bakuba have for ages possessed a marvel- 
ous degree of civilization, living in well-con- 
structed houses and having a remarkable 
knowledge of the fine arts. Mr. Sheppard is 
now in the United States, but in the spring 
will start on the journey back to his work 
among the Bakuba with re-enforcements. 


The Pariahs of Madras. The Pariahs of Ma- 
dras, whe, as elsewhere in the dependency, 
comprise the majority of the agricultural pop- 
ulation, are at present complaining in the 
course of a petition to Parliament respecting 
competitive civil service examinations of their 
many deprivations. They describe their con- 
dition as little removed from grinding and 
debasing servitude, chiefly due to the Brah- 
mins. In most parts of Mofussil the Pariahs 
are denied access to village caste schools, nor 
must they use village roads traversed by caste 
members, nor again draw water from the vil- 
lage tanks. In several places a notice will 
thus appear: ‘“‘ No thoroughfare. Pariahs pro- 
hibited.” It is no surprise to learn that these 
unhappy people heartily desire to live under 
a régime administered by European super- 
visors, who show a fairness, breadth of view 
and humane consideration which make them 
better fitted than Hindus for the arduous task 
of ruling mixed populations such as swarm in 
the Indian Empire. 


Nyassaland. In one of the current British 
monthlies the interesting region of British 
Southeast Central Africa known as Nyassa- 
land receives favorable notice from Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, the British commissioner. Whereas, 
in 1891, the Europeans all told numbered fifty- 
seven souls, with one trader and eight steam- 
ers, there are now no less than fourteen 
traders, fourteen steamers and over 100 boats. 
In the meantime the value of trade has risen 
from $100,000 to $500,000 annually, and the 
area under cultivation has increased from 300 
to 1,250 acres. The missionaries are today 
seven in number over against four at the 
earlier date. Three newspapers are issued. 
The Scotch missionaries have distinguished 
themselves the past twenty years in pioneer 
work among the Lake Nyassa tribes. At the 
present hour the Free Church mission is mak- 
ing a notable advance into the regions be- 
yond under the leadership of Dr. Laws, the 
famous mission superintendent at Bandarve, 
whom Mr. Johnston calls the greatest man in 
Nyassaland. 


A New View of Missionary Work: Dr. Ellin- 
wood said a significant thing at the recent 
meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New 
York: “ Missionaries are not very popular 
things, nowadays, and mission meetings still 
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less so. But if we substitute the Greek words 
for the Latin, instead of missionaries, apostles, 
instead of mission boards, acts of the apostles, 
perhaps that puts a different phase on the 


matter.”’ 
— 


WHY TOTAL ABSTINENCE? 


Herbert Welsh, the friend of the Indians, 
is also a stanch friend of temperance and puts 
in a telling way the argument for total absti- 
nence: 


The appeal for abstinence upon the ground 
of Christian expediency is, of necessity, made 
to those who accept Christian obligations 
and who acknowledge the leadership of 
Christ. No appeal to such persons can be 
successful unless it rest upon reason and 
truth; an attempt to hurry them along the 
path of specious argument to a false con- 
clusion must end in failure, But this cer- 
tainly we have a right—nay, it is our 
bounden duty—to urge, that men of Chris- 
tian profession shall awaken to a full reali- 
zation of the power and extent of intemper- 
ance; that they shall not blind themselves 
to the subtlety and audacity of the spirit 
by which the liquor traffic is inspired and 
controlled ; that, being reasonable and Chris- 
tian, they shall not refuse to make a thor- 
ough and impartial examination of its 
record, its past and present triumphs, its 
efforts to gain the mastery over body and 
brain, home and state; that they shall be 
willing to trace its growth as an institution 
in our great cities, our towns, our rural 
communities; that they shall note its influ- 
ence upon legislation and mark its power 
in politics, compute its harvest of vice, 
crime and insanity. Nor let them ignore 
its effect upon social and domestic life, 
upon family peace, upon individual happi- 
ness, Having acquired a knowledge at once 
broad and accurate of the question at issue, 
with a full comprehension of the influence 
of example exerted by the strong upon the 
weak, with a clear understanding of the re- 
lations which exist between that man who 
stands upon the strong vantage ground of 
inherited moral force, of Christian training 
and profession and him who is swept by 
temptation begotten of a parent’s sin, who 
repents with ineffectual bitterness his slav- 
ery to a destroying habit, whose compan- 
ions and surroundings offer no pattern of 
uncompromising abstinence (in which for 
him alone is safety)—with all this distinctly 
in view let the Christian determine upon 
his course. Doubtless, if in the fear of God 
and in the noblest spirit of charity the 
choice be made, that decision will rest upon 
no selfish use of liberty and knowledge, 
but upon such as is consistent with the 
wisest and tenderest thought for the weaker 
brother for whom Christ died. 
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WHAT ARE THE REAL FPAOTS OF 
LIFE? 


It appears to me that it is the business of 
all imaginative literature to offer us a sanc- 
tuary from the world of the newspapers, in 
which we have to live whether we will or 
not. As in looking at a picture we must 
place ourselves at the proper distance to 
harmonize al] its particulars into an effective 
whole, I am not sure that life is not seen in 
a truer perspective when it is seen in the 
fairer prospect of an ideal remoteness. 
Perhaps we must always go alittle way back 
in order to get into the land of romance, as 
Scott and Hawthorne did. And yet it is 
within us too. An unskillful story-teller al- 
ways raises our suspicion by putting a foot- 
note to any improbable occurrence to say 
“this is a fact,’’ and the so-called realist 
raises doubts in my mind when he assures 
me that he, and he alone, gives me the facts 
of life. Too often all I can say is, if these 
are the facts, I don’t want them, The 
police reports give more than I care for 
every day. But are they the facts? I had 
much rather believe them to be the acci- 
dental and transitory phenomena of our 
existence here. The real and abiding facts 
are those that are recognized as such by the 
soul when it is in that upper chamber of our 
being which is farthest removed from the 
senses and commerces with its true self. 
—dJ. R. Lowell, in Old English Dramatists, 
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Literature 


ARTISTS’ PROOPS. 

By this title the first proofs taken from 
the plates and signed by the artist whose 
picture has been reproduced are known. 
They are the clearest and most perfect im- 
pressions, because the plates have not be- 
come worn, and the autograph of the artist, 
for which he receives an additional royalty, 
gives them an extra value. This however 
depends somewhat upon the number of 
them. If enough of them go into the mar- 
ket to destroy their rarity, of course their 
value is lessened. It would seem that the 
forgery of an artist’s signature to such a 
proof ought to be liable to a legal penalty, 
for the signature certainly is an important 
element in the money value of the proof. 
But two recent decisions in New York have 
taken the contrary view. 

A certain firm exhibited for sale proofs 
of two landscape etchings bearing what 
purported to be the artist’s signature but 
was really a forgery, the impressions them- 
selves also being imperfect and their selling 
price only ninety cents while the genuinely 
signed proofs of good quality bring five 
dollars apiece. Thus the market for the 
real article was interfered with and the 
artist’s reputation injured. He sued this 
and another firm for damages upon the 
grounds named and lost each case, the court 
granting him an injunction prohibiting 
future sales of the sort complained of but 
refusing him damages or even costs. 

_ In the trial of these particular cases it 
appeared that the complainant had been so 
careless of his own credit in one instance 
as to authorize others to affix an imitation 
of his signature to an unlimited number 
of proofs of a certain picture, during his 
absence from town, and for this he deserves 
the verdict which he has gained. But more 
conscientious artists certainly ought to be 
protected. The law, as laid down by the 
court without regard to this special case, is 
that there is no redress for the forging of a 
signature to an artist’s proof. This deci- 
sion certainly seems to be as absurd as it is 
unjust. Probably it will be reversed by 
the higher courts should a test case be car- 
ried before them. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS, 


The author of this volume, Rev. A. H. 
Smith, for twenty-two years a missionary 
of the American Board in China, possesses 
exceptional qualifications for writing a trust- 
worthy work. Unusually acute powers of 
observation, comparison and criticism are 
united in him with a strong sense of fair- 
ness and a large power of graphic descrip- 
tion and illustration. He disclaims special 
fitness characteristically as follows: ‘‘ The 
circumstance that a person has lived for 
twenty-two years in China is no more a 
guarantee that he is competent to write of 
the characteristics of the Chinese, than the 
fact that another man has for twenty-two 
years been buried in a silver mine is a proof 
that he is a fit person to compose a treatise 
on metallurgy, or on bimetallism.’’ But 
the fact that the man who has lived there 
is Arthur H. Smith wil] assure those who 
know him that his book is amply worth 
reading. 

. It is not an account of mission work nor 
of life in China nor of politics or business, 
although these and other topics are touched 
upon now and then. It is an attempt to 
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show what the Chinese are, to portray som © 
of the chief mental and moral qualities of 
the people, e. g., Politeness, The Disregard 
of Accuracy, The Absence of Nerves, The 
Absence of Public Spirit, Mutual Suspicion, 
etc. The opening chapter, on Face—which 
means many things, keeping up appearances 
as often as anything else—is a good intro- 
duction to the spirited, instructive book 
which follows. There are chapters on 
Chinese religion, philosophy, political con- 
ditions, etc., but these are only incidental or 
supplementary, although very valuable. 

The impression left, and intended to be 
left, upon the reader is that the Chinese are 
a wonderfully self-contradictory, puzzling, 
almost incomprehensible people, hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years behind most of 
the remainder of the world in enlightened 
development, sturdily hostile to influences 
from without and equally difficult to be in- 
fluenced from within, beyond the reach of 
the shrewdest diplomacy, and to be trans- 
formed only by a radical revolution in per- 
sonal character, a thing of which nothing 
but the knowledge of the divine omnipo- 
tence and love seems to justify an ex- 
pectation. 

The volume, the chapters of which ap- 
peared first in the North China Daily News 
of Shanghai and which were published in 
book form in that city four years ago, now 
makes its appearance here for the first time. 
Its publication is very timely as public at- 
tention is fixed upon China just at present 
with more than ordinary closeness. It will 
do good service in giving to the world a 
true idea of Chinese character as it is and 
is likely long to remain, although the out- 
come of the present war may be the up- 
heaving of even the stolid Chinese out of 
the deep ruts of their barbaric life and their 
conceited self-admiration and the beginning 
of better things, in which case the gospel 
will reveal among them its power afresh. 
It already has much fruit to show in view 
of existing hindrances. The book has 
some good illustrations. [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. $3.00.] 

RELIGIOUS, 

Two volumes of sermons by English 
preachers, each of whom is known and hon- 
ored here, are before us. One is Dr. R. F. 
Horton’s The Cartoons of St. Mark [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50], a series of familiar 
yet carefully studied expository discourses 
taken down as uttered and, although cor- 
rected, still alive with the glow of actual 
delivery. In a remarkable degree they il- 
lustrate what good expository preaching is. 
The salient features of the gospel are se- 
lected skillfully and portrayed, explained 
and enforced with telling faithfulness and 
wisdom. This is preaching such as people 
always are ready to listen to. The likening 
of the chapters of the gospel to cartoons 
also is a felicitous introduction and far from 
involving any great stretch of the imagina- 
tion. The reader will find his heart touched 
and drawn toward Christ while his intelli- 
gence is stirred and informed at the same 
time.——The other volume is Dr. Alexan- 
der Maclaren’s Christ’s Musts and Other 
Sermons [Macmillan & Co. $1.25]. These 
discourses, also, evidently are examples of 
the author’s regular pulpit work. There 
always isa fine flavor of tender spirituality 
in Dr. Maclaren’s preaching which gives it 
rare power, and it is evident here. There 
are mental freshness and force in these 
pages, although they are not strikingly con- 
spicuous. Yet the sermons have true power 
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and it lies in the facts that they move on 
the level of the common mind, translating 
the highest truths into plain speech, and 
that they abound in that practical yet pas- 
sionate longing to win souls which proves 
the preacher to be the Master’s chosen fol- 
lower and representative. 

Mr. J. P. Kelley says in the first line of 
his little volume, The Law of Service 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], that it is 
‘ta radical book, setting forth uncurrent 
views.’”’ We have failed to discover in it 
by careful reading anything especially radi- 
cal or novel. But there is in it consider- 
able wisdom in reference to moral, religious 
and some other classes of themes, and we 
have read it with both interest and profit. 
It is ‘‘a study in Christian Altruism’’ and 
itis suggestive, but it is suggestive rather 
here or there and upon this or that minor 
point than because its course of thought 
leads up to any clear and impressive con- 
clusion. Indeed it seems deficient in this 
particular.——A much more practical and 
effective study of the same great theme is 
found in the story entitled How John and I 
Brought up the Child [American Sunday 
School Union. 80 cents], a prize story by 
Elizabeth Grinnell. It is based evidently 
upon the everyday experience of two large- 
hearted and large-minded parents who tried 
to bring up their boy in a sensible and 
Christian manner. Itis a graphic tale and 
many will return to it for a long time after 
they have read it, for suggestions. It is so 
truly religious, although far enough from 
being ostentatiously pious in tone, that we 
prefer to classify it under this head, 

The external form and finish of A Book 
of Heavenly Birthdays [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50], by E. V. B., catch the eye 
pleasantly and the little volume certainly 
is a handsome specimen of the printer's 
art. The aptness of the title will not seem 
perfectly clear to some. The author has 
collected the sayings of many authors sug- 
gested by death and the grave and has 
classified them. Many of them are instinct 
with the faith and joy of Christianity yet 
the dominant tone of the book is more 
somber than we like. This will be felt to 
be only suitable by many readers. But it 
strikes us as more likely to fit the moods 
of those inclined to be morbid and to dwell 
unduly upon their woes than of those who 
grieve yet hope and rejoice at the same 
time.——Comfort for the Bereaved [Cran- 
ston & Curts. 25 cents], by W. E. McLen- 
nan, contains Scriptural selections upon one 
page and calm, judicious Christian sugges- 
tions upon the opposite page throughout 
the book. It is not at all unique or strik- 
ing yet it is serviceable. 

Dr. Cuyler continues to labor tellingly by 
his pen and another religious work, appar- 
ently freshly written, is Christianity in the 
Home [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00]. It 
deals tenderly and wisely with a considera- 
ble range of such religious topics as suggest 
themselves naturally to one of large experi- 
ence and the book cannot fail to do great 
good.—Here too is another book, of a de- 
votional cast, from Rev. Andrew Murray. 
It is ‘‘ Jesus Himself’? [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents] and it embodies two ad- 
dresses which originally were printed in 
the South African Pioneer. If not original 
in any marked degree, it is nevertheless de- 
vout and helpful.—lIn the three volumes 
of Step by Step Through the Bible [Thomas 
Nelson & Sons] Miss Edith Ralph has se- 
lected the salient features of the Old Testa- 
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ment and the Gospel narratives and has 
described them in a simple, pleasant and 
decidedly effective manner for the benefit 
of little children, . They will like her work. 
——Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
brought out a very handsome edition of 
that standard work, which has delighted 
and profited so many thousands of children, 
not to mention their elders, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress [$6.00]. It is printed and 
bound in exceptionally beautiful style and 
there are more than a dozen full-page illus- 
trations. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The third volume of the Memoirs of Chan- 
cellor Pasquier [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50], edited by the Duc d’Audiffret-Pas- 
quier and translated by C. E. Rolhe, covers 
the years 1814-15, The volume intensifies 
the impressions received from its two pred- 
ecessors. It reveals still more clearly the 
ample opportunities of forming correct 
opinions which the author enjoyed as well 
as his temperate and self-controlled exer- 
cise of his powers as an on-looker and his- 
torian. It also reveals unmistakably the 
progressive decay alike of Napoleon’s abil- 
ities, power and popularity. The dramatic 
episode of his return from Elba is treated 
with less fervor than most historians have 
exhibited. Indeed the tranquillity of the 
author’s style seldom is broken. Yet his 
subject is too important and his own inter- 
est in it too engrossing for his style ever to 
grow dull, The narrative here given of the 
course of events in Paris and elsewhere im- 
mediately after the emperor’s final fall is of 
much significance to the student of history 
and politics and, so far as we can recall, is 
related nowhere else so fully and at the 
same time so impartially. Apparently at 
least one more volume of this work is to 
come and, when completed, the work will 
be perhaps the most largely and perma- 
nently valuable of all which have been 
written about the Napoleonic period. 

The life of the late Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D. D., has been written by his son, Rev. 
Myron Eells, D. D., and the Cong. S. 8. & 
Pub. Society has just issued it under the 
title Father Eells or the Results of Fifty-five 
Years of Missionary Labor in Washington 
and Oregon [$1.25]. Rev. L. H. Hallock, 
D. D., has supplied the introduction. Itisa 
aclear, full, enjoyable record of aremarkable 
career. In fact it is more than a biography. 
It is the history of a great civilizing, edu- 
cating, evangelizing movement in the North- 
west which has accomplished political as 
well as social and religious results of great 
and lasting moment. Many a famous states- 
man has left a less honorable and an 
actually less apparent mark upon his coun- 
try’s history than the simple and unassum- 
ing yet shrewd, energetic and consecrated 
pioneer of whom these pages treat. His 
wife also receives fitting honor and this 
story of their self-sacrificing labors for 
Christ and their fellowmen and of what they 
were privileged to see accomplished by those 
labors is romantic and exciting in spite of 
the author’s avoidance of rhetorical display 
in his narrative. The book should go into 
every Sunday school library and should be 
read generally. 

Erasmus is more famous now certainly 
than Father Eells, but it is a question 
whether he ever did as much as the latter 
for his fellowmen. The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50) 
Contain @ course of the late Prof. J. A. 
Froude’s brilliant and effective historical 
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lectures. Erasmus certainly was a man of 
exceptional learning and considerable tem- 
porary influence. But he lacked proper 
self-respect in early life, being willing to 
accept and even ask for money from almost 
any one and later exhibited so much timid- 
ity and willingness to compromise rather 
than stand up boldly for his beliefs that he 
cuts a somewhat sorry figure. He is far 
from being conspicuously enviable or admi- 
rable as Mr. Froude has portrayed him. 
Froude’s picture is vivid and his historical 
style shows some correction of early de- 
fects. His book is as interesting as it is 
valuable but will not increase the world’s 
respect for Erasmus.—Principal Rk. L. 
Ottley has outlined the career of another 
ancient worthy of the church, Lancelot An- 
drewes [Houghton, Miffin& Co, $1.00], one 
of the leading bishops of the Anglican 
Church in the times of Elizabeth and James 
I. He was a man of wide reputé and influ- 
ence and left some devotional and other lit- 
erary remains. But little is heard of him 
now except in certain Anglican circles, and 
this book does not appeal to a large body of 
readers. It is well written without exhibit- 
ing special merits and it has a real value to 
students of English history. 


STORIES, 


William Black’s new novel, Highland 
Cousins [Harper & Bros. $1.75] cannot be 
ranked with his best books. It depicts va- 
rious types of the Highland character skill- 
fully but the story runs a little heavily and 
occasionally an occurrence seems intro- 
duced because it is striking or amusing in 
itself without much attention to its rele- 
vance, We like it but it is far less likeable 
than half a dozen others from the same pen. 
——Daudet’s Tartarin on the Alps [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents] may come under 
this head as a story of travel and adventure, 
although it is not a novel. Yet there is del- 
icate and vigorous character-drawing in it. 
It is pervaded by the author’s genial humor 
and is intensely funny without ever falling 
below the level of refined and cultured fun. 
The translation is good and the edition com- 
pact and tasteful.——It is turning from the 
fanciful to the real in earnest to lay Tar- 
tarin aside and take up Mrs. Oliphant’s Sir 
Robert’s Fortune [Harper & Bros. $1.50]. 
Masculine meanness and cowardice and 
feminine loyalty to an ideal shape the for- 
tunes of the leading characters. The story 
is sad but one reads it eagerly to the end. 
Whether purposely or accidentally it points 
the moral that elderly wisdom often is bet- 
ter than youthful in forecasting matrimo- 
nial probabilities. 

Masculine meanness and cowardice are 
illustrated also in Mr. F, T. Clark’s On 
Cloud Mountain [Harper & Bros. $1.00] 
but masculine truth and vigor and feminine 
gentleness and firmness also are conspicu- 
ous. The story is a more than ordinarily 
vigorous, delicate and rewarding study of 
homely life in Colorado. The common 
humanity of all, even the most grotesque 
of the eccentric characters, is touchingly 
impressed. It is a somber but very able 
story and its somberness brightens into 
light and gladness at last. 

A strong contrast is found in a sprightly 
and amusing tale of society love, Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s new story, Love in Idle- 
ness [$2.00], which the Macmillans have 
brought out. It is a Bar Harbor romance 
and is short but lively. The heroine has 
considerable individuality and the local 
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coloring is good, It isa pleasant story fora 
leisure hour, which probably is all which it 
was meant to be. Not whom shall the 
heroine accept but who is the rightful 
heroine is the point in A Family Dilemma 
[Porter & Coates. $1.25], by Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie. Things become very much mixed 
and then a single clue is followed out and 
relief comes. The management of the plot 
reminds one of the novels of thirty years 
ago, yet the story is fresh and spirited and 
not lacking in modern attractiveness.—— 
The Vagabonds [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], 
by Margaret L. Woods, is of somewhat su- 
perior workmanship. Life and love in an 
English circus company are its themes and 
no little skill is shown in representing them. 
We will not betray the plot, indeed there is 
not much of a plot to be betrayed. But the 
author has not only made the dreary and 
often sordid life of her circus people inter- 
esting by revealing its genuine humanity, 
but she also has thrown out into bold relief 
against it one of the most touching exam- 
ples of generous self-sacrifice in modern 
literature. The book is written with great 
power. 

Miss Katharine P. Wormeley has trans- 
lated a charming little tale from the French 
of Paul Bourget, A Saint [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], into graceful English. We will not 
risk lessening its interest for the reader by 
describing it. Suffice it to say that the 
simple little narrative is inspiring in the 
best sense and contains some wonderfully 
skillful characterizations.——Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s Olivia [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] 
is English and its interest centers chiefly in 
a somewhat unjustifiable but amusing and 
comparatively unharmful escapade. It is 
hardly worth being taken as the pivot of a 
book but the story certainly is quite inter- 
esting.——Soniwwhat the same sort of a 
story, although without any such distin- 
guishing feature, is Two Girls [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25.] It is a Virginian story 
chietly and Amy E. Blanchard wrote it and 
Ida Waugh illustrated it. It describes 
pleasant people in an agreeable manner and 
suggests many sensible lessons without 
losing its character as a genuine story. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


The ex-Empress Eugenie of France was 
for many years one of the foremost figures 
of Europe. For nearly as many she has 
lived in almost absolute retirement in Eng- 
land, and her name seldom is mentioned. 
Much has been declared in regard to her 
imperial career and both to her credit and 
discredit. Inasmuch as the end of her 
earthly life cannot now be far distant it 
might have been well for M. Pierre de Lano 
to have delayed the publication of his book, 
The Empress Eugenie [Dodd, Mead Co. 
$1.25], until she had been laid to rest. 
There is no evident reason for issuing it 
now. But in itself it is of great interest 
and some historic importance. It analyzes 
her character with kindly yet unshrinking 
acuteness. It reveals her as innocent of 
many sins ascribed to her yet as often 
thoughtless and frivolous, and always dur- 
ing her later reign as interfering and dom- 
ineering in politics, frequently with the 
most mischievous results, It exhibits her 
as a stern, injudicious, dictatorial mother 
and as a wife making much trouble for her 
husband, although fondly beloved by him 
and never unfaithful to him in the least. 
It is not an attractive picture of her which 
is drawn, although she does not seem wholly 
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at fault for her shortcomings, and the em- 
peror makes much the better figure. The 
author has had access to some important 
and hitherto tnpublished papers and his 
narrative affords inherent evidence of its 
truthfulness. 

Mr. S. A. Drake has followed up his pre- 
vious popular historical writings with a 
book on The Making of the Ohio Valley 
States, 1660-1837 [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. It is carefully studied, well out- 
lined, written with vigor and interest, and 
freely illustrated. Young people will value 
it and learn from it and it contains as much 
upon its theme as most older people care to 
learn of such history.——Prof. Brander 
Matthews’s Vignettes of Manhattan [Harper 
& Bros, $1.50] may be said to relate his- 
tory in process of being made. It contains 
a dozen of his recent sketches of scenes and 
people in New York City. They are graphic, 
lifelike pictures of everyday persons and 
occurrences with the realism softened with- 
out being blurred by the author’s literary 
grace and are delightfully readable,—— 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. have brought out a 
handsome two-volume edition of Moliere 
[$3.00], translated by Miss Wormeley whose 
skill in that line is now well proven. She 
has put Molitre into most acceptable Eng- 
lish and with much fidelity. Balzac’s in- 
troduction to the edition issued by Moliére 
as a publisher is reproduced and there is a 
criticism by Sainte-Beuve as well as com- 
ments by other critics. The first volume 
includes The Misanthrope and Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme and the second Tartuffe, Les 
Précieuses Ridicules and George Dandin. 

Most, if not all, of the articles which 
make up From Blomidon to Smoky and Other 
Papers [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], 
by the late Frank Bolles, already have ap- 
peared in one or another magazine. It is 
enough to say that they relate to natural 
scenery and bird life and character, espe- 
cially the latter, and that they are excep- 
tionally delightful and instructive. Toread 
a page anywhere is to surrender to the 
charm of the book. Not only specialists in 
respect to birds but everybody must enjoy 
it.——Mrs,. Isabella Bird Bishop’s Among 
the Thibetans [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] 
is republished in a neat edition. It is a 
pleasant narrative of travel and adventure 
in a wild country and of decided interest. 
Mrs. Christine T. Herrick in The Chaf- 
ing-Dish Supper [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents] opens with two chapters of gen- 
eral remarks and directions and then sup- 
plies nearly a hundred pages of details. 
Housekeepers will find it very convenient 
and trustworthy. Of the Yawcob Strauss 
series of dialect peems, by Charles Follen 
Adams, two or three certainly are well 
known and all are characterized by genial 
humor, They are Der Oak und der Vine, 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss, Vas Marriage a 
Failure? and Yawcob’s Tribulations [L. 
Prang & Co. Each 25 cents]. There is a 
deal of sound sense in them and they are 
illustrated in colors. 








NOTES. 

— Mr. T. B. Aldrich has gone to Japan 
and India to gather materials for a new book. 

—— It is proposed to publish a complete 
edition of the works of Guy de Maupassant. 

—— Thomas Hardy’s new story, The Simple- 
ton, will appear next year in Harper's Maga- 
zine as a serial. 

—— The last page of the second, the con- 
cluding, volume of the Standard Dictionary is 
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now in type and the book soon will be ready 
for delivery. 

—— The prefect of police in St. Petersburg 
has just fined a certain bookseller three hun- 
dred roubles, with the option of being impris- 
oned for six weeks, for underselling his com- 
petitors! 

— The Art Institute of Chicago has re- 
ceived from the widow of the late Henry Field 
his collection of forty-one valuable paintings, 
chiefly of the modern French schoo] and all 
exceptionally fine works. 

—— Five English authors are to combine in 
writing a story, each contributing a chapter 
independently, and each chapter is to be illus- 
trated by a different artist. Two of the au- 
thors are J. K. Jerome and Barry Payn. 

— There is opposition to the proposed 
monument at Mayence in honor of Heine, and 
it is asserted—probably without reason—to 
have been inspired by the Emperor William 
on the grounds that the poet was a Jew and 
hated Germany but loved France. 

— Maurus Jokai, the famous Hungarian 
author, to the celebration of whose literary 
jubilee we called attention early this year, is 
dangerously ill, having tried to kill himself 
while broken down by overwork. He has 
written more than a hundred novels, not to 
mention other literary productions of all sorts. 

—— The only known copy of the Soldiers’ 
Pocket Bible, commonly called Cromwell’s 
Soldiers’ Bible, is in the British Museum li- 
brary in London. Butitis being reproduced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock in facsimile. It will have 
a preface by Lord Wolseley and an introduc- 
tion describing its origin and other particu- 
lars about it. 

—— It is remarkable how reputations differ. 
The late Mrs. Augusta Webster, an English 
author, whose nom de plume often was Cecil 
Home, was regarded by some critics as next 
to Browning in ability as a dramatist and 
poet. Yet probably not one American in ten 
thousand ever heard of her, nor can her do- 
mestic fame have been great or she must have 
become known here. 

— The following item from the Literary 
World is of general interest: 

To the Gibbon Commemoration Committee 
have been added the names of some of the 
most distinguished historical scholars as dele- 
gates from the English, Scotch and Irish uni- 
versities, and from France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland and Switzerland. A small literary 
committee has been nominated to arrange the 
details of the proposed exhibition of MSS., 
portraits and relics, with Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son as chairman, together with the president 
of the Commemoration (when elected), Lord 
Acton, Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Hubert 
Hall and Mr. P, Edward Dove. The Gibbon 
MSS. at Sheffield Park have been examined 
and prove to contain a good deal of unpub- 
lished matter of interest. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. By W. D. Howells. 

Tae COMPLETE POETICAL WORES OF JOHN G. 
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PHILIP AND HIs WIFE. By Margaret Deland. pp. 
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Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
MARIE. By Laura E. Richards. pp. 96. 50 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 

Brook FARM MEmoIRs. By J. T. Codman. pp. 
335. $2.00. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. Compiled by W. W. 
Rupert. 372. 65 cents. 

W.A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 

SELECT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 
By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and M. A. Peloubet. 
pp. 346. $1.25. 

Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 

TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. pp. 311. 
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Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS <6 ag IN ART. 
By F. W. Farrar, D. D. pp.507. $6.00 
ELDER CONKLIN. By Frank 4 alg bp. 277. $1.25. 
PERSONALITY HUMAN AND DivINE. By J. R. Ill- 
ingworth. pp. 274. $1.75. 

ASOLANDO. 3 Rovert Browning. pp. 279. $1.50. 
KENSINGTON PALACE IN THE ‘AYS OF QUEEN 
Mary II. By Emma Marshall. pp. 336. $1.50. 
oe By the Countess of Jersey. pp. 190. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
SONGS OF THE SOIL. By F. L. Stanton. pp. 217. 


$1.50. 

CHRIS, THE MODEL MAKER. By W. O. Stoddard. 
pp- 287. $1.50. 

THE PATRIOT Serene. By Hezekiah But- 
terworth. pp. 233. $1. 

MADELEINE’S RESCUE. By Jeanne Schultz. pp 
176. $1.00. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAvy. By 
E.S. Maclay. Vol.Il. pp. 640. 00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By 
Prof. F. Codet, D. D. Pp: 621. $4.50 

THE ODES OF HORACE. canmtieed by W. E. Giad- 
stone. pp. 154. $1.50 

THE BIRD'S CALENDAR. By H.&£. Parkhurst. pp. 
351. $1.50. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFREY HAMLIN, By 
Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. pp.310each. $2.00. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS. By Rev. H. A. Stimson. 

pp. 149. 75 cents. 
ForTY WITNESSES TO SuccESS. By Charles Towns- 
end. pp.148. 75 cents. 
FUNDAMENTALS. By W.F.Markwick. pp. 276. 75 
cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
Essays AND ADDRESSES. By Phillips Brooks. pp. 
529. $2.00. 
MARGARET ARNOLD’S CHRISTMAS AND OTHER ST0- 
RIES. By Mary D. Brine. pp. 322. $2.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
IOLA, THE SENATOR’S DAUGHTER. By M. L. Hill 
house, LL.B. pp.501. $1.25. 
SONGS FROM THE WOODS OF MAINE. By Julia H. 
May. pp.139. $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
JOSEPH ADDISON: SELECTED Essays. pp. 175. 15 
cents. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A SELECTION FROM His 
WORKS. pp. 287. $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell. New York. 
THE CORONATION HYMNAL. Compiled by Rev. Drs. 
A.J. Gordon and A. T. Pierson. 75 cents, 
THE WORKER’S WEAPON. By J. H. Elliott. pp. 98, 
50 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. By Anthony Hope. pp. 
195. 75 cents. 
TRE [NDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. By Anthony 
Hope. pp. 222. 75 cents. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. By Lord Byron. 
pp. 283. 75 cents. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. By J. M. Ux 
ley. pp. 398. $1.50. 
The Merriam Co. New York, 
THE Lost ARMY. By T. W.Knox. pp. 296. $1.50. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
THANKSGIVING SERMONS AND OUTLINE ADDRESSES. 
a and edited by W. E. Ketcham, D.D 
pp. 330. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
MR. JERVIS. By B.M.Croker. pp. 397. $1.00. 
By REEF AND PALM. By Louis Becke. pp. 220 


60. 
R. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 

TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. By Mrs. G.FE 
Morton. pp. 320. $1.50. 

Edwards & Broughton. Raleigh, N.C. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE NEGRO RACE. By E.A 

Johnson, LL.B. pp. 188. 56 cents. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

A Book OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. By E.V.B 
pp. 218. $1.50. 

THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. By Rev. T.(. 
Hall. pp.190. $1.00. 

REMINISCENCES OF A PorTRAIT PAINTER. By G. 
P. A. Healy. pp. 221. $1.50 

JEWIsH TALES. By Leopold Von S. Masoch. py. 
317. 

THE PRICE ‘oF PEACE. By A. W. Ackerman. pp. 
390. $1.25. 

In BrRp LAND. By L.S. Keyser. pp. 269. $1.25. 

TALES FROM THE AEGEAN. By Demetrios Bikélas. 
pp. 258. $1.00. 

PAPER COVERS. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

AN OUTLINE HANDBOOK OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By W. A. Stevens and E. De W. Burton. pp. 4 
50 cents. 

Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston. 

LABOR CHRONOLOGY. 1893. By H.C. Wadlin. pp 
45. 
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LOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.— 
DONAHOE’S.— ALTRUISTIC REVIEW.— BLUE AND 
GRAY.— LITERARY NEWS.— OVERLAND.— CO8M0- 
POLITAN.—SANITARIAN.—BOOK NEWS.—BIBLICAL 


WORLD. 
—_ no 


The New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion erred in not reporting favorably upon the 
proposition brought before it, viz., to recognize 
the righteousness of the principle of local op- 
tion, local prohibition of the liquor business. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, dis- 
cusses, in the Christian Leader, The Church 
as a Force in Industrial Life. He says: “I 
know of no platform whereupon the various 
classes that contribute to our industrial life 
can meet in union, and learn one another’s 
motives and desires, so fit as that of the 
Christian Church. But it must be the church 
of the living Christ. .. . It must be a church 
that shall put the emphasis on the affections 
rather than the intellect, on love rather than 
belief.’ But Mr. Wadlin is careful to guard 
this statement against misinterpretation, for 
he says: ‘‘A warm heart without knowledge 
equally with wide knowledge without sym- 
pathy may carry one far astray on these sub- 
jects as on many others. The ethical teacher, 
sometimes with deplorable lack of knowl- 
edge, brought for the first time to a serious 
consideration of this actual world in which 
men live, rather than the contemplation of 
some other world to enter which men die, 
seeing the wrong, the injustice, the suffering, 
that which under imperfect conditions always 
has existed, and which, until society is con- 
trolled entirely by just men made perfect, 
will continue to exist, cries out against it, 
and would immediately force into new chan- 
nels what can only be changed through the 
orderly processes of development.” 

Rev. Dr. 8. J. Niccolls of St. Louis, a leader 
among Western Presbyterians, says in the 
Interior that the plan of assembly control 
of the Presbyterian theological seminaries, 
which the latter are asked to accept peacefully 
if not gladly, is ‘‘serious in its nature,’ a 
departure from the historical position, to be 
opposed, first, because it requires the directors 
of seminaries ‘‘ to divest themselves of a trust 
which has been sacredly contided to them”; 
second, because “it does not give as good 
security for doctrinal soundness as the pres- 
ent method of control,’ the truth being “ that 
the assembly has more need of the seminaries 
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for anchorage in sound doctrine than the semi- 
naries have of the assembly ”’; and, third, be- 
cause it demands a legal impossibility of some 
of the seminaries. He believes also that “a 
seminary can afford to be anchored toa written 
confession and to the Word of God, but it 
cannot afford to be anchored to the changing 
majority of the General Assembly.”’ 

Henry Loomis Nelson, in his article accom- 
panying the fine portrait of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard which Harper’s Weekly printed last week, 
said: ‘‘ He is a man of large human interests. 
His activities have stretched out beyond his 
military life. He is known as a ‘Christian 
soldier,’ for he is possessed of the religious 
enthusiasms which marked the fighting men 
of the religious wars, that nerved the arms 
and aroused the spirits of the Huguenots, the 
Puritans and the Catholics, and that later 
were manifested by Havelock and Gordon. 
General Howard has carried his religion 
everywhere. He is an enthusiast and a lover 
of his kind. His democratic simplicity has 
made him beloved, and his interest in public 
and social questions other than those relating 
to the army has brought him nearer to the 
people than soldiers usually get.” 


ABROAD. 


The Independent (N. Y.) quotes Rev. Newman 
Hall of London as approving Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent utterance on the temperance question. 
Says the veteran temperance advocate: ‘I 


think that I agree with what Mr. Gladstone | 


apparently advocates, namely, that the ques- 
tion should be submitted to local option 
everywhere, and that, where the veto is not 
carried and public houses continue, the 
Gothenburg system should be put in opera- 
tion. Iam in favor of prohibition, but where 
that is not possible I think it would be better 
for the municipality to take over the trade. 
My policy is to proceed gradually and to get 
what one can as an earnest of something more. 
I should begin by closing public houses on 
Sunday, then lessening their number and 
shortening the hours of sale.’ 
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HARPERS 
BAZAR 


Is the authority on wo- 


LO 


man’s fashions. It tells 
ladies howto get fit,style, 
and chic in thetr gowns, 
hats, and wraps. It also 
gives them helpful 
hints on every 

WN topic of woman 
ly interest. No 
American lady can af- 
ford to do without it. 
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CHRISTMAS 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 
THE CHILD WONDERFUL. 
Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, $2. 


And 7 Other Christmas Services, 
S pp., 100 copies, $2.00; 16 pp., 100 copies, $4.00. 


Send for Samples, 2 cents each, 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOBTON AND CHICAGO, 
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Order. 
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years that thousands of * Daughters ” 


THE Lapirs’ HOME JOURN 
of the features for 1895, a v 


article by the Rev. John R. 


Through the Church 
into Society 


Dealing with the methods 


strugglers in using the church and its influence 
to get a foothold in New York society. 





King’s Daughters 


A page of heart to heart talks by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the 
This department has so grown in popularity during the past three 


send us large 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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HARPER'S. 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 20 Weeks 
iNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe @ 
sy Ellen Douglas Deland 
By W. J. Henderson 
By Sophie Swett 3% 
By Capt. Charles King &% 
I By kva Wilder McGlasson @ 
ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL, By Capt. C. A. Curtis (ayy 
EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN @© 
THE NAVY ie = GHE RARDI ‘ 
tHE ARMY .- . 
THE AUTHOR 
THE MUSICIAN 


7 W * 
THEODORE THOMAS > 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
& Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free @ 
Published by bcos r& Brothe rs, » N. Y. 
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OF HISTORIC INTEREST, 


The Story of the Pilgrims. 


By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price, $1.25. 

The story of the Pilgrims is a fascinating one, but 
until now no readable book has been accessible which 
vave ina small compass the history of these early 
Independents. In this book the essential facts are 
xiven in a way both scholarly and popular. and the 
book will be an especially valuable one onthe Scrooby 
Clubs which are being formed so widely among young 
people for the study of Congregational history and 
polity 


The Days of Prince Maurice. 


By Mary O. Nurring, author of ** Wil- 
liam the Silent.’’ Price, $1.50 

The history of the last years of the war in which 
the Netherlands threw off the yoke of Spain is here 
related in a clear and picturesque manner. It is an 
inspiring book for young people and should find a 
place in every Sunday schoo! ana general library. 
It will be useful as a text-book for students of this 
interesting period, and the general reader will endo 
its clear and vivid statements of the way in wh ch 
the Netherlanders fought for their freedom. 


NEW. A PERFECT TEXT FINDER. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


@ne alphabet for all words. 

40,000 more references than Cruden’s. 
Oompact and of a size handy for use. 

Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound. 


980 pp., Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 
Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


NOW READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. The new Can- 
tata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Especially attract- 
ive for aod pe ople, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks. Full of bright, innocent ogee 3 
Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming Music. 
cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. |= Christmas 
Service No. lj. For the Sunday School, By the Rev. 
ROBERT LOWRY. Anexcellent arrangement of Scrip- 
ture for responsive readings. Fresh, stirring and 
forceful music, The service is so constructed that 
recitations and other exercises may be introduced if 
desired. & cents, postpaid, 

THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 

.F.CRAFTs and H.P. MAIN. A new and picturesque 
” 90 suis for the little toike. 6 cents, postpaid, 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers, 4 cents, postpaid, 

RECITATIONS FOR s pontpalton Sek TIME. 

o. &, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid ectious of 
sanadeate poetry and prose. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, eight 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














STM AS GREETING. 

CE EOF PEACE, 3 excel 
lent ¢ *hristme as Services for the 8.8 
@ with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Iit'd. Title pps 
qh r. 5c ea. 84.00 per 100 Spec. eps. of the 3 for le in stps = 
ee ANT ATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA-.> 
ea (sacred) for the Choir and SS. SANTA & 


STHL NOLLNAK 


CLAUS JR. (piano or full orches acemp)for young’? 
people. SANTA CLAUS VASION for juveniles. - 
3 excellent cantatas, price 30c ea 83.26 per doz. post pd. = 
9 Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St Laie ago. I 
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estminster Series 


18905 of Lesson Helps and 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. Illustrated Papers. 








Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies frec. 






WHAT ONE PASTOR SAYS OF THE 
WESTMINSTER QUARTERLIES 


ne HEY more than meet my expectations. I cannot 

see anything to add. It is marvelous that you 
have put so many valuable features in so small a compass. 
I fully endorse them and in every feature. Would also 
commend the wise and learned way in which you have 
dealt with subjects upon which there are differences of 
opinion. The tendency of the entire quarter's lessons has 
been to move persons nearer the truth, and mike them 
more anxious to have Christ sway them in all things. 
You have my hearty appreciation of, and thanks for, the 
excellence you have given us in every department of our 
















4 \ | Westminster Quarterlies. They have no equals, and far 
Jaq. excel all other Sabbath-school lesson helps."’ 

‘( See 

ois (Forwar! 


o | The Sadbat! 1-School Visitor 
NP = Iilustrated Papers , Nas Mostap ner 





{ a (The Sunbeam 

« i 

h) COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 COPIES 

cy ‘ ceupereimmasenenncnstgnaninnssints 

os | Requests for samples should be addressed to 
lant JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Busi Superintendent 

Or to any of the Depositories or Book- a 

wets " sellers representing the Board 1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
a it : 


eve Po 





Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at ¢ hristmas time. 

We will send the first stx packages for $3.25, postpaid, or 
the complete set of nine packages for $5.40, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

No. 1—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents fer Posta ee 4 pee Christ- 
mas Cards, together with a cut out SANTA CLA RD. 

o. 2— For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Pos stage. ibtenas and finer 

cards sonesone teh “Tr i tee apt renga CARD. 
te ow r 81.00, and 6 r Postage, a choice selection 

f 25 Reautiful Cards, with She “BOSTON c AND, Ist PRIZE. 
No. 4— For $1.00 and 8 ¢( ents for Postage, a selection of 10 

Leaflets with Jeweled Embossed Covers, including verses by Miss 
iy Havereal and others. 

) No. 5—For 25 ¢'entse, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards. 
No. 6—For 50 (ents, and 4 Cents for Ecatace, & Christmas 

Booklets, with one POCKET CALENDAT FOR 1 
No. 7—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 ‘artistic Book- 

leta. Each in separate box. 

No. 8—-BIRTHOWAY Tao er. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 

Cards, of rare sor Tu 
we. 5-07» AY 7 WOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 

Cards, assorted, 
FOR TEACHERS &O beautiful cards, no two alike, some fancy- 
shaped, and 2 Puzzle Cards, for 1 00, and 8 
Cents for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 Cents for Post- 
age A very choice selection, 88.00, and 20 Cents for Postage. And 
for 50 ry and 4 Cents for P ostaxe, 35 Uards, no two alike. 

s “Ps AND POS STAL NOTES RECEL VED. Novel- 
ties at Ar. 25, 50, 75 Cents a 1.00 each, fur Birthday or 
eee. which will be ites with care for different tastes 
and ages. 





Sty) 


Christmas comes but once a year, 

Gnd when it comes it brings good cheer. 

PAPER BY THE POUND We guarantee our yo lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper 

and envelopes from 10 Cents a pound and upward with prices, and number 

of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes anc finish for fashion- 
able correspondence 

SPECIA OFFE On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest 

railroad station. Club oo — with friends and take advantage of 


this. Agents and dealers should correspond wit 
Hanosome boxes of fine stationery, plain or Minbanteds for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


81.00 to 82.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 E Beacon Street, Boston. a 


1% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 1 ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 

Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 

16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youtb. 

8—House of Our God. 1—Homeland. 12—Humility.. 13—God in Nature, GENERAL WoasHiP, 17—“Abide with 

us.” 18—“Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 
100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


By kev. B. Fay Mills. 


God’s World and Other Sermons. 
cloth, $1.25. 

Fifteen sermons which have been delivered in all the 
larger cities of the United States and Canada. Great 
audiences were held spellbound by the eloquence and 
spiritual force of these remarkable discourses. They 
are the choicest examples of this great evangelist’s 
marvelous gift of exhortation. 


By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


12mo, 


ror your SUNGAY School set «tne vest.” 


PILGRI 


Samples Sree to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Bible J 
Studies 


Distinct 
Courses 


2 r Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 

Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. Old Testa- Course I. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
ment Heroes Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. INTERNATIONAL THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, as applied in this Series of International 
“I do not know of any writer whose works I can LESSONS. Lesson Helps, has proved very popular. The Lesson Questions and The Word 


and Phrase Studies are worthy of may ne notice, while Zhe Lesson Work for 
the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives fora thorough study of the 
lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS applied to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


more heartily recommend.”—fev. B. Fay Mills. 


By Rev. J]. Wilbur Chapman. 


m In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards 
Received Ye the Holy Ghost ? 18mo, Course Il complete th one volume, Four grades; Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and 
cloth, 50 cents LIFE OF CHRIST. Lesson Picture Cards. 
; om : . af A years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, & 
“ Dr. Chapman is widely known as a successful evan- Course Ill. 1894. Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards Pe 
gelist and a preacher of great fervor and impressive- - The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 
ness.”—Lutheran Observer. HISTORY OF of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin y 


ISRAEL ning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

Gai Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 
of Scripture in a single lesson aud studying them historically rather than textually. The arrange 
ment of the material is chronolegical. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 
the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 


By Prof. A. H. Sayee. 
A Primer of Assyriology. By the author 
of ‘Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments.’’ Present Day Primers. 18mo, 





flex. cloth, net, 40 cents. 
“A compact and succinct résumé of the more impor- 


Sunday 


Little Pilgrim 


The Mayflower 
The Wellspring 


them 


tant facts touching the land and people of Assyria, their 
language, religion, government, etc.”—Lvangelist. 


Other recent issues in the series of Present Day 


Primers are: 
Early Church History. By J.Vernon Bartlet, M.A. THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Mise Duraham, gives two pages each week to the Sunday school H 
T , lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. This periodical for 1495 will have many new features 
The Printed English Bible. By R. Lovett, M.A. and will appeal more than ever to its very large and faithful constituency. 


With many Facsimilies and other Lllustrations. ® 
How to Study the English Bible. By Canon THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial management of Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
Girdlestone. 1886, and at once established itself in popular favor. It reaches the younger children with its large 
‘ ictures and short stories in clear, boid type. Steady growth of circulation duriug Iss4,. 
A Primer of the Grammar of the Greek New P i : f v6 Ce ee 
Testament. By Rev.S. G. Green. THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. Willis Boyd Allen, the well-known and popular writer, 
is the editor. His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing circulation durimy 1404, ‘ 


700,000 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


MALE VOICES. 


School 


One « 


PAPER 


vr all of these papers Sree for one month to schools not 


now taking 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell. Company, 

New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO; 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


The best argumeot for the use 
of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
continued growth in popular favor. 
They should be in every Congrega- 
tional Sunday School during 1894, 


During 14, the panic year, a 
material increase has been made 
in the circulation of the Pilgrim 
Periodicals. The combined average 
circulation for the year being over 


| have taken the Literary World 
almost from the very first, and have 
every uumber save No. 1 of Vol. I. 
One third or more of my library has 
been purchased under its guidance, 
and never yet have I been disap- 
pointed in the purchase of a book 


Macmillan & Co.’s 


commended in its columns. This is 
saying a great deal and also stating 
a fact. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN F. GOWEY, 
President Kirst National Bank, 

Olympia, Washington. 

April 17, 1893. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 
-OF— 
Literary Criticism, Discussion and News. 


DEVOTED TO LITERATURE 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


25th Year. 1894. $2.00 a Year. 


“HE LITERARY WORLD is the oldest journal of 
purely literary criticism in the United States, 
and challenges comparison with any other publica- 
tion in the country, occupying to any extent the 
same field. Owned by its publishers and controlled 
by its editors, it is under no obligations whatsoever, 
except to the public whom it serves. Avoiding mere 
Smartness and sensationalism, its aim is to be truth- 
ful. just, kind, impartial, appreciative, and helpful 
to what is best in literature; to instruct, entertain, 
and guide. 


E. H. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 
1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





New Christmas Music! 
HULL’S QUARTERLY PROGRAMME. 
THE RADIANT DAY, 


Music by G. FROELICH, Words by M. FROELICH, 
Is regarded by critics as the best Christmas Exer- 
cise yet issued. The music, while of a high order, 
is not difficult—ordinary vp Schools can handle 
iteasily. The Hymns and Recitations are dignified 
and pertinent. 
per hundred, postpaid. 
Send 5 cents for a yy and our Catalogue of 
Christmas selections. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of * The Memories of Dean Hole.” 


More Memories. 

Being Thoughts about England Spoken in Amer- 
ica. By the very Rey. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean 
of Rochester, author of “ Reveries,’’ “A Book 
about Roses,” etc. With two Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.25. 





By the Editor of * Boswell,” 


| 

| 

| Harvard College by an Oxonian. 

| By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C. L., Pembroke 
College, Oxford, editor of ‘ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” author of “ Writers and Readers,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Canon Farrar’s New Book. 


The Life of Christ as Represented 

in Art. 

| By FREDERIC W. 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, author of 
“The Life of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and about 200 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


Profusely Mlustrated, 


New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
The Meaning of History and Other His- 
torical Pieces. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of ‘The Choice of 
Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


Vew Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life. 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Lurpock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C. L., LL. D., author of * The Beauties 
of Nature,” ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” ete. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“If we could put a copy of this book by Sir John Lub- 
bock in the hands of every young man of our acquaint- 
ance, we should feel that we had done a work to be 
proud of. The author has given the world other books, 
but none better than this, or likely to do more good.”’— 
The Times (London). ; 





rice, 56 cents a dozen; or $4.00 | 


Macmillan & Co., 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- | 








‘* Holden’s 
Sacred Music for 
Men’s Voices.”’ 


Newly published. Acol- 
lection of rareexcellence 
and variety, for masonic 
or church use, 80 e¢ts., 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


‘¢ Emerson’s 
New Male 
Quartettes.”” 


Most attractive collec- 
tion of male quartet 
songs published for 
years. Paper, 60 cta., 
$5.40 per doz., not pre- 
paid. Boards, 75 ets., 
$6.75 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 





“ NEW HARVARD 
SONG BOOK.” 


Latest from the home of 
Johnny Harvard. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00. 


“DOWS’ SAORED 
ORPHEUS.” 


A collection already fa 
mous. 1909 pages, 92 
pieces. $1.00. $7.20 per 
doz., not prepaid. 





American 
Male Choir.” 


Both sacred and secular 
music. Paper, 80 ets. 
$7.20 per doz., not pre- 
aid. Boards, $1.00. 
9.00 per doz., not pre- 
paid. 


« COLLEGE 
SONGS.”’ 
Most popular song-book 
of its generation. Over 
300,000 sold. Paper, 50 
cents, Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 





“War Songs.” 


Complete edition, 





Male Voice Glee Book. 


W. O. PERKINS. 





playing 
Strings, etc., 


“Symphony.” 


For 
send to John C. Haynes & Co., Bostor 


Paper, 50 cts., Cloth, Gilt, | $1.00; $9.00 per doz.. 
$1.00. not postpaid. 
1// hooks sent postpaid, unless otherwise indicated 
Send for descriptive circulars of music for mate 
Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the self 


Musical Instruments 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C,H. 


DITSON & CO... N.Y. 
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Drury College: 


Although Drury College is but just emerg- 
ing from its minority its exact origin is 
already a mooted question. Several claim- 
ants for the paternity of the idea from which 
it sprang have appeared. The probable ex- 
planation of this circumstance lies in the 
fact that the same impulse to build a col- 
lege was agitating several minds at the 
same time. The same spirit which led the 
Puritans to found Harvard and Yale, and 
their descendants to establish the rest of 
our New England colleges, has character- 
ized their more recent descendants as they 
have gradually moved on to the Pacific 
slope. It is almost impossible for a Simon- 
pure Congregational minister to settle in a 
section of the country destitute of the best 
educational advantages without being in- 
spired to plant an academy or a college. 
And nothing was more to be expected than 
that Harwood at Springfield, Lowing at 
Neosho and Fry at Carthage should have 
been simultaneously moved by the desire to 
start a high-grade seminary of learning in 
Southwest Missouri. 

The first public expression of the germ 
idea of Drury College was made at a meet- 
ing of the Springfield Association, held with 
the First Church, Springfield, March 238, 
1872. It was late Saturday night. An ear- 
nest sermon had been preached. The asso- 
ciation had been in session for two days. 
The people were presumably tired and anx- 
ious for the meeting to adjourn, At this 
unauspicious moment Rev. H. B. Fry of 
Carthage offered a resolution to found a 
college of the New England type in South- 
west Missouri, to meet on the ground the 
urgent ‘calls for a large increase of pas- 
tors, teachers and thoroughly educated men 
in every calling.”’ 

Great as was the need of a real college in 
this region, the faith which led to the mov- 
ing and adoption of the resolution might 
well seem to do more credit to the hearts 
than the heads of its friends. There were 
no visible prospects that their project could 
be successfully carried out. Similar move- 
ments in Northern States and Territories 
were made among people who believed in 
higher education and in Congregationalism 
as the mother of colleges. Here the condi- 
tions were quite different. Not only was 
there no college worthy the name in the 
vast region between the Missouri Valley 
and the Gulf of Mexico, excepting in rare 
instances there was no appreciation of its 
need, Moreover, the Congregationalists 
were a feeble folk, with but a dozen 
churches in the Springfield Association, only 
one of which was self sustaining, and with 
an aggregate membership of less than 250, 
The Congregationalists, too, represented an 
alien church, a church associated in the 
minds of those to the manner born with 
New England abolitionism. Still further, 
there was one Congregational college al- 
ready in the State, indorsed by the State 
Association and supported by the American 
Education Society, and the tide was just 
then setting in against aiding a second col- 
lege in any State. Nevertheless, with all 
these odds against them, those plucky home 
missionaries, as though seeing the invisible, 
passed their resolutions, appointed their 
committee, solicited bids from aspiring 
towns and arranged for a delegated conven- 
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By Rev. E. C. Evans, D. D. 


tion of the churches of the association to 
determine the location of the college. 
Meanwhile the Lord was preparing to 
honor this audacious faith in a most re- 
markable way. Rev. N. J. Morrison, D. D., 
for years president of Olivet College, to- 
gether with Mr. Samuel F. Drury, one of 
its founders, was casting glances westward 
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with the view of planting a college in some 
desirable location, with a strong leaning 
toward California. A note in the Advance 
brought the movement in Southwest Mis- 
souri to his notice. Through an interview 
with the late Dr. Post of St. Louis he was 
induced to attend the convention above re- 

















STONE CHAPEL. 


ferred to at Pierce City, Mo., in November, 
1872. But before his arrival the convention 
had adjourned for four months to afford 
the competing towns more time’ for thor- 
ough canvass before final decision. He met, 
however, most of the interested brethren. 
He was impressed with their zeal, with the 
educational needs of the region and with 
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Its History and Development. 


the Southwest as an almost ideal field for a 
home missionary college. On his way home 
he stopped at Springfield and interviewed 
Rev. James H, Harwood, founder and pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, and 
other gentlemen interested in the location 
of the college in this city. 

Before leaving he made the proposition 
that if Springfield would raise $50,000 he 
would provide $50,000 more and take charge 
of the enterprise. Mr. Harwood went to 
work with such enthusiasm and energy that 
Springfield was able to go to the adjourned 
meeting of the convention with an offer of 
$58,000 as against $38,000 offered by Neo- 
sho, and to have the location of the college 
decided in its favor by one-half of one vote. 
This was March 4, 1873. Steps were imme- 
diately taken to incorporate ‘Springfield 
College’’ and to prepare the way for its 
formal opening in the fall. Before the end 
of the year the name was changed to Drury 
College, as a memorial to the deceased son 
of Mr. Drury, who had pledged one half of 
the $50,000 which Dr. Morrison engaged to 
provide. 

Dr. Morrison was the man upon whose 
coming depended the destiny of the enter- 
prise. His ability as a teacher, his large 
acquaintance with the friends of education 
at the East, his experience in the shaping 
and management of a struggling young 
college, his power to impart to others his 
own enthusiasm, his energy and versatility, 
his steadiness of purpose, his patience and 
unfailing hopefulness under all sorts of dis- 
couragements, together with his great per- 
sonal worth, made him pre-eminently the 
man of Providence at the right time. He 
early found that he would need all his 
resources, 

No sooner was he on the field than diffi- 
culties arose. Misunderstanding as to what 
Dr. Morrison and Mr. Drury had promised 
cooled the ardor of many on the ground. 
A lien was put on the first college building, 
costing only $7,000, and the lawyer in the 
case threatened to ‘‘wipe out the whole 
concern.”’ But the matter was adjusted 
and the college opened on schedule time, 
Sept. 25, with thirty-nine students and three 
teachers. Meanwhile the panic of 1873 had 
swept over the country, causing a great 
shrinkage in the collaterals of the young 
institution, and it is a question whether a 
half of the originally pledged $108,000 has 
ever been paid. One New York gentleman, 
who had promised $10,000 toward the pres- 
ident’s chair, was penniless before the col- 
lege opened. The school, however, moved 
on, steadily gaining in students, in friends 
and in moral and material support. The 
State association indorsed it and the Edu- 
cation Society came to its rescue. By the 
close of its first year 120 students had been 
enrolled. 

In 1874, in the face of the hard times, it 
was decided to erect the central portion of 
a ladies’ hall at an expense of $30,000. Al- 
though a wise movement, this involved the 
college in debt and threatened its existence. 
Fifteen thousand dollars were urgently 
needed and not a dollar in sight. At the 
critical moment, through the intercession 
of the late Rev. Dr. Goodell, the $15,000 
came from Charles Fairbanks, Esq., of Lon- 
don, and the new hall, in honor of his de- 
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ceased son, Walter, was christened Walter 
Fairbanks Hall, 

Through Rev Dr. W. H. Wilcox Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone became interested in Drury 
to the extent of $80,000, Stone Chapel, the 
most imposing building on the campus, is 
named in ber honor. Its corner stone was 
laid Nov. 16, 1880, in the presence of 150 
representative Congregationalists, who vis- 
ited Springfield in connection with the 
National Council at St. Louis. Stone Chapel 
was no soouer finished than it was destroyed 
by fire. The decision to rebuild entailed 
upon the college another heavy debt, 
amounting to over $40,000 in 1887, when 
Dr. Morrison’s fourteen years’ administra- 
tion came to an end. 

Dr. Morrison gave the college the fourteen 
best years of his life, and they were years 
of hard, unsparing, self sacrificing work, 
years of steady progress, years of great 
achievement. During these years the foun- 
dations of the college were deeply laid and 
its genius determined, Over 2,000 students 
had been enrolled, a campus of thirty-eight 
acres in the heart of a city of 20,000 inhab- 
itants had been secured, six buildings had 
been erected, a library of 20,000 volumes 
had been gathered, the faculty had been in- 
creased to twelve and an 
endowment of $80,000 had 
been provided. The total 
asests were over $300,000. 
Thus had heroic faith and 
persevering work been abun- 
dantly vindicated and blest. 

In January, 1888, Rev. 
F. T. Ingalls, D. D., became 
Drury’s second president. 
In addition to the debt 
above referred to, he found 
a feeling of apathy toward 
the college quite general 
throughout the city and 
State, the number of stu- 
dents considerably reduced 
and the outlook anything 
but reassuring. He was a 
man of magnificent person- 
ality and had the rare gift 
of favorably impressing all 
with whom he came in con- 
tact. Little by little he succeeded in re- 
instating the college in the confidence of the 
city and State. The attendance greatly in- 
creased. The crushing debt of $44,000 was 
wiped away in 1891. Stone Chapel, which 
had been in an uncompleted condition for 
ten years, was finished at a cost of $5,000 
in 1892, Commencement that year, for the 
first time, was held in Stone Chapel, and 
was an occasion of boundless joy and en- 
thusiasm. The outlook was full of encour- 
agement, and a rapid growth for the college 
was expected under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Dr. Ingalls. A month later the 
hand of death removed him in the midst of 
his days and usefulness. Never was a life 
more thoroughly appreciated; never was a 
death more sincerely lamented. 

The two years of interregnum, under Pro- 
fessors C. D, Adams and E. M. Shepard as 
acting presidents, were years of marked 
progress, McCullagh Hall for the young 
ladies was built at a cost of $20,000. Fair- 
banks Hall was converted into a dormitory 
for boys, to be under the personal super- 
vision of Principal Howland of the acad- 
emy. The permanent endowment was in- 
creased by over $100,000. At the beginning 
of Dr. Fuller’s presidency the courses of 
study are thoroughly revised and a large 
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number of electives are offered, the attend- 
ance is fifteen per cent. larger than ever 
before and all the auspices are inspiring. 

Drury has been fortunate in the friends it 
has gathered around it in its own field. 
Judge C, E. Harwood of Springfield, now of 
California, started the ball rolling by a prof- 
fered gift of $5,000, and his ardor for the 
college continues at fever heat. Rev. J. H. 
Harwood, D. D., rendered it invaluable serv- 
ices during its early years. Dr. E, T. Rob- 
berson, a leading Springfield business man, 
was to the day of his death a generous 
supporter of the college. Dr. Goodell from 
its inception was for it a tower of strength. 
So was Mrs. Goodell. He, together with 
the late S. M. Edgell, kindled for it the en- 
thusiasm of Pilgrim Church. Dr. Stimson 
was his true successor in this, as well as in 
other respects. Drs. Post and Merrill and 
George of the First Church, St. Louis, made 
the interests of the college their own. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins, in a variety of ways, has 
done more for it than will ever be known, 
and especially in interesting men of means 
in its affairs. The hold it has upon business 
men in St. Louis and Kansas City is phe- 
nomenal, 

The Congregationalists of Missouri have 
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Southwest the means of securing a broad, 
comprehensive, thorough education. To a 
large measure this aim has been realized. 
It is impossible to overestimate the quick- 
ening and elevating infiuence of the spirit 
and work of Drury upon the entire life of 
the Southwest. Some of its most valuable 
results have been indirect and are so subtle 
and all- pervasive, so interlinked with every 
relation of life, as to baffle all attempts at 
statistical statement. It has created a de- 
mand fora better educated ministry in the 
pulpits of all denominations. It hasled the 
way to more thorough work in the public 
schools, It has fostered a desire for know]l- 
edge and developed a taste for the best 
things of life in multitudes who have never 
seen even its outer walls. 


DRURY OOLLEGE A MODERN 
MIRAOLE. 
BY REV. HENRY A, STIMSON, D. D. . 





Nothing so near a miracle has occurred in 
my ministerial experience as the raising of 
the one hundred thousand dollars last year 
by the friends of Drury College in Missouri 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s conditional gift. There 
are only about eighty Congregational churches 
in Missouri, and of these 
three-fourths are dependent 
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no reason to be ashamed of their record in 
connection with Drury. For twenty-one 
years its interests have been the vital con- 
cern of the State association, There is 
scarcely a church of our order in the State 
that has not contributed to its treasury. 
Seventy-five per cent. of its present assets 
of $450,000 came from Missouri, and the 
bulk of that from Congregational sources. 
And yet through the liberality of its charter 
and management the interest of other de- 
nominations has been enlisted. It has been 
formally indorsed by the Presbyterians and 
Cumberland Presbyterians. The majority 
of the students come from non-Congrega- 
tional families and are allowed to attend 
the church of their choice. 

The motto of the college, ‘‘ Pro Christo 
et Humantate,’ has been steadily kept in 
mind through the years. A deep religious 
interest has been maintained; three-fourths 
of the 114 graduates were church members, 
and one-fourth of them have become either 
ministers or missionaries. A high standard 
of scholarship has been aimed at, and to- 
day Drury students enter corresponding 
classes at Princeton and Yale. 

The aim of the founders of the institution 
was to bring within reach of the ambitious, 
aspiring young men and women of the 


upon the Home Missionary 
Society for théir support. The 
remaining fourth are far from 
being financially strong. 
That such a field should be 
able to raise so large an 
amount of money in so brief 
a time for a college, after 
having just paid its debt of 
nearly fifty thousand dollars, 
and sbould do it in times so 
hard as those of last year, is 
a feat that would be hard to 
parallel. 


It is only to be explained 
by the fact that the Congre- 
gationalists of Missouri are 
in dead earnest in their pur- 
p se to maintain a Christian 
‘college in that great State, 
and that they are animated 
by loving and loyal enthu- 
siasm for Drury. It is the 
child of many prayers and many sacrifices- 
In the years gone by it has had notable gifts 
from outside friends, but for the past ten 
years the exigencies of its condition have 
caused the burden of its support to fall al- 
most entirely upon the local churches. Dr. 
Pearsons’s conditional gift put their powers 
to the severest strain. That they have met 
it so nobly is proof both of the possibilities of 
Christian consecration and the large place the 
| college holds in the hearts of the people. 

During the past ten years the college has 
been steadily advancing step by step in its 
aggressive and permanent life. It has now 
cleared itself from the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of its early days and has reached a con- 
dition in which it may justly appeal to the 
Congregationalists of the country, and may 
take its place with the best of our Western 
colleges. It has always maintained high 
scholarly ideals. Its faculty has been com- 
posed of a notable group of men, as witnessed 
by the fact that some four or five of its young 
professors bave been called to important 
chairs in leading Eastern institutions. 

With the raising of the first $100,000 of Dr. 
Pearsons’s gift, and the advent of Dr. Fuller to 
the presidency, its position may be regarded 
as established. It is now justified in saying 
to the friends of college education at the 
West, in connection with the request for help 
in meeting the conditions of Dr. Pearsons’s 
second gift, that it has earned the right to 
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their assistance, and it offers to them an as- 
surance that their gifts will be safely guarded 
and wisely used, which should remove all 
doubts. Dr. Pearsons’s second gift of $25,000, 
now pending, is conditioned on the college 
raising $75,000 more, of which they now have 
nearly or quite one-half. If self-sacrificing 
devotion on the part of the faculty, and heroic 
and costly support, continued year after year, 
on the part of the Congregational churches of 
the neighborhood, constitute a reason for help, 
as they certainly do, Drury College is entitled 
to recognition that should place its claims 
second to none. 

It stands in that Southwestern region not 
only for the highest standard of education, 
moral and intellectual, but also for the conse- 
cration of Congregationalists to their own in- 
stitutions and to the public welfare to an ex- 
tent that has honored our denomination and 
has proved a powerful stimulus to Curistians 
of every name. I believe that Drury College 
is on the threshold of a career which will do 
honor to its friends and prove its benefactors 
entitled to praise for the wisest statesmanship. 

Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 





A TRIBUTE FROM A 8T. LOUIS 
PASTOR. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. ADAMS, D. D., ST. LOUIS, 





Drury College deserves indorsement for 
many reasons, prominent among which are 
the following: The consecrated lives that have 
gone into it. Morrison, Ingalls, Ashley, the 
two Adams’s, Morris and many others have 
given their best years to it, and some of them 
have laid down their lives there for the sake of 
the college. The consecrated men and women 
who are working there now, some of them 
having refused more lucrative positions be- 
cause of the love they have for Drury. They 
are able and loyal and should be supported. 
Again, because the college has achieved suc- 
cess ina hostile soil. No one outside knows 
what it has cost to put that institution in the 
Southwest and win to its ideas and methods 
those who had not learned the helpful side of 
New Enyland life. But most of all because 
of the boundless opportunity that opens now 
before it. Young men and women are learn- 
ing for the first time what a college is, and are 
bringing great enthusiasm to it, and going out 
from its walls to do some of the best work in 
America. It has lifted up immeasurably the 
public school system of three States, and has 
put new ideals before those who teach in 


school and academy. 
——$—< 


PRESIDENT FULLER'S INAUGU- 
RATION, 


Thursday, Nov. 8, was one of the happiest 
days in the history of Drury. Fortwo years 
the college had been in a state of uncertainty 
and uprest, and, although the temporary 
régime was highly efticient, yet the knowl- 
edge that it was temporary subjected the col- 
lege and its friends to something of a strain. 
The election of a president anid his prompt 
arrival on the ground, coupled with the evi- 
dence of his abundant fitness for the place, 
have been hailed with unmixed satisfaction. 
The day of his inauguration was eagerly ex- 
pected. The weather was perfect. The foli- 
age and the evening clouds wore the college 
colors, scarlet and gray. St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City showed their interest by the presence 
of some of their leading citizens, both cleric 
and lay. The spacious auditorium of Stone 
Chapel was well filled by students and citi- 
zens of Springfield. Dr. George of St. Louis 
presided with dignity and grace. Judge Gray 
of St. Louis, who gave $25,000 a year ago to 
endow the chair of geology in memory of his 
wife, in a fitting speech presented the charter 
and keys to the president elect. The address 
of President Fuller, on The Modern College: 
Its Province, Its Purpose and Its Method, 
showed him to be thoroughly conversant with 
educational questions and to have. already 
gotten a clear grasp of what is expected of 
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him in this particular field. He showed the 
proper place of the college in our system of 
education, that it could not be spared, that 
neither the German university nor the State 
university could supplant it, that it sent the 
best equipped men into all the professions, 
and that it was the chief reliance for the 
training of the best men for educational and 
religious work. It was its distinctive pur- 
pose to select the best material from our 
youth and to train them rigidly for the high- 
est, most delicate, most responsible service of 
the community. In its methods of discipline 
the college should aim to do some things well 
rather than many things. It must offer a 
variety of subjects, some of them to be op- 
tional. It must judiciously combine the his- 
torical and experimental methods in instruc- 
tion. It must adapt itself to its environment, 
adhere to good business methods in its finan- 
cial administration and aim to train body, 
soul and spirit for noblest Christian service. 

Addresses of welcome followed, the faculty 
being represented by Prof. F. A. Hall, the 
students by Edgar H. Price, the alumni by 
R. L. Goode, one of Springfield’s leading law- 
yers, and the citizens by Mayor Fenton. 

The dedication of McCullagh Cottage im- 
mediately followed. Treasurer W.C.Calland 
made the statement in behalf of the commit- 
tee. The hall was made possible by the gift 
of $10,000 by Mr. E. A. Goodnow of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and was named in honor of Mrs. 
Dolores McCullagh, and, by her too early 
death, has become her memorial. The total 
cost, including furnishing, is $24,000. It is 
140 feet long, built in the style of the French 
Renaissance, and has accommodations for 
forty-four young ladies, besides rooms for 
principal, teachers, matron and _ servants. 
Rev. Dr. A. McCullagh and daughter, Mr. 
Goodnow and his niece, Miss Cummings, were 
present. Mr. Goodnow is in his eighty-fifth 
year, and, although be has taken deep inter- 
est in educational institutions west, as well 
as east, of the Mississippi, this was the first 
time for him to cross the Father of Waters. 
His presence was a benediction and he was 
most royally received. 

Dr. McCullagh’s address on The Bible: 
Its Right to a Place as a Great Classic in the 
Curriculum of Higher Schools of Learning, 
was prefaced by a tender tribute to his de- 
parted wife. The address was an oratorical 
gem, evincing great familiarity with the liter- 
ature of the subject. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered at McCullagh Cottage by Dr. 
M. Burnham. 

In the evening over a thousand people at- 
tended the reception given President and Mrs. 
Fuller and the Worcester friends. Brief ad- 
dresses followed by Drs. Hopkins and Burn- 
ham, Chancellor Chaplin of Washington Uni- 
versity, and representative pastors of the city. 
The earnest words of greeting and congratula- 
tion from Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists 
and Southern Presbyterians showed how 
deeply rooted Drury is in the affection and 
pride of the city. While the prevailing tone 
was jubilant, there was an undertone of sad- 
ness at the thought of the lives that have 
been sacrificed that Drury might live. 

Dr. Fuller enters upon his presidency under 
inspiring auspices. He is most royally wel- 
comed on every hand. In the magnitude 
and educational needs of its field Drury is un- 
urpassed, The proportion of Missouri young 
people seeking a collegiate education is only 
one-seventh that of the New England States. 
The attendance this fall is fifteen per cent. 
larger than ever before. Already the question 
is confronting the trustees, How shall we 
accommodate our constantly increasing num- 
bers? Recitation rooms are uncomfortably 
crowded and a new college hall for class- 
room and scientific purposes is an immediate 
desideratum. This secured, and the $40,000 
still needed to make out $75,000 to meet Dr. 
Pearsons’s offer of another $25,000 being pro- 
vided, the college would have the right of 
way in all the Southwest. a. c. RB. 
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News from the Churches 


* PASSING COMMENT. 

The Boys’ Brigade has gained a strong foot- 
hold in a Connecticut city. A brigade of an- 
other order is also moving against the estab- 
lished forces of wrong in the same place. 

If those hearers in a New York city, who 
put themselves in the way of receiving the 
truth, have only decided to leave the worst 
for the best, the results should be immediately 
evident in themselves and in a change of 
their occupations. 

An exchange of choirs between two churches 
in a New England town has met with success 
more than once, It seems that this nove! 
plan, if often repeated, would tend to arouse 
a beneficial rivalry, which would result in 
good for both choirs and which would receive 
the hearty commendation of their churches. 

The suggestion of the Hartford faculty, re- 
garding outside work by seminary students, 
seems a wise one for most cases, particularly 
in view of ‘dissipated’ energies. But, were 
the advice acted upon strictly, how many 
country churches would lack the impetus 
given them by the enthusiastic summer work 
of ayoung student, to whose coming they look 
forward with the greatest anticipation as a 
promise of renewed activity. 

No commendation of the example of muni- 
cipal reform set by our largest city can be 
more genuine than that of neighboring cities 
in following a similar course. The success of 
the former cannot but be an encouragement 
to smaller cities. The quiet work which is in 
progress in New Haven, Ct., promises a radi- 
cal change later. To the same purpose is the 
effort which has been made by a pastor in 
Ohio, who has specially directed the attention 
of his congregation to the municipal affairs of 
the town. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Yale. 

Mr. T. M. Singer of the senior class died Oct. 8 at 
his home in Lewiston, Me., after a long and painful! 
illness. He was a native of Ireland, but had been 
in this country several years. He was a graduate 
of Bates College, class of ’90,and was engaged in 
Y. M.C. A. work while at college and before enter- 
ing the seminary. Mr.C.8S. Thayer represented the 
class at the funeral services which were held in 
Lewiston last Sunday. 

Andover. 

Rev. Mr. Freuder, a converted rabbi, spoke before 
h e Society of Inquiry last week on The New Israel. 
He gave an account of his conversion and of the 
various customs in Jewish temples. He said that 
the tendency of the American Jewish churches of 
today is to become purely ethical.—Several of the 
seminary students are teaching in the evening 
school established especially for the factory people 
of the town.——The meetings at Frye Village and 
at Scotland have been resumed, and are carried on 
by the students.——While Dr. Quint is at the sem- 
inary the senior class will hold a moot council, in 
which by actual experience the various points of 
Congregational polity will be learned. 

Bangor. 

The Students’ Association, which was organized 
in 1893, replaces the societies which have existed in 
the seminary for many years. The work formerly 
effected through the separate societies is accom- 
plished by committees. Regular meetings are held 
on the first and third Tuesday evenings of each 
month—the former for debate, the latter for mis- 
sions. The question of the last debate was: /e- 
solved, That our government should insure to all 
citizens opportunities for steady employment. The 
public are cordially invited to the debates and the 
chapel is generally well filled. In addition a musi- 
cal and literary entertainment is given on these 
occasions. 

Mr. F. K. Ellsworth, who was sent as a delegate 
to the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance Conven- 
tion in Springfield, O., read a paper before the con- 
vention entitled Higher Education in the Foreign 
Field. 

Hartford. 

The elective work of the year has just begun for 
the senior and middle classes. About two-thirds of 
the courses in the seminary are prescribed, the re- 
maining hours being filled by the students from 4 
large number of electives.——The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
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Hall of Vermont conducted the morning chapel 
exercise recently, speaking to the students upon 
The Preparation for the Work of the Ministry.—— 
Rev. John Howland of the class of ’82 gave an in- 
teresting and helpful talk last week upon his work 
as a missionary of the American Board at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. 

At a faculty conference, held Oct. 31, Professors 
Gillett, Mitchell and Jacobus spoke concerning The 
Relation of the Theological Student to Outside 
Work. They agreed that, while the theological stu- 
dent should not live the life of a recluse, there is 
vreat danger that he will injure his power in the 
ministry if he undertakes to perform pastoral) duties 
pefore he has learned the right methods, or if he 
allows his energies to be dissipated over too wide a 
field. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cr.—The Fairfield East and West Conseciations 
recently held a joint meeting in Bridgeport to con- 
sider the adoption of some other method of church 
association. It was thought that a consociation 
was not so well adapted to promote the general 
interest as a conference, and there is some proba- 
bility that a conference may be formed within the 
limits of these consociations. 


N. Y.—The New York and Brooklyn Association 
discussed the doctrines of Professor Ely’s Socialism 
and Social Reform. Dr. Lyman Abbott traced the 
gradual growth and unfolding thus far of ideas of 
national and municipal government, with a pro- 
phetic look at future possibilities. One session was 
occupied largely by Dr. J. L. Scudder on the pur- 
poses and methods of his institutional church in 
Jersey City. 

The Essex Association held its annual meeting 
in Wadham’s Mills, Nov. 7, 8. The churches are 
scattered and most of them small, but the attend- 
ance was good and the meetings inspiring. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. James Deane. Sub- 
jects were: Sunday School Work Today, and What 
Our Churches Need? This association has at pres- 
ent few ministers on its rol], but is favored by the 
presence of Christian lawyers of the county, who 
lend it their aid. One of these presided at all the 
meetings and another read an excellent and pointed 
paper on the Problem of the Church’s Need. Re- 
ports from the churches were in some cases unusu- 
ally inspiring. 

The Manhattan Association held its autumnal 
meeting in Brooklyn. Thesubjects were: A Sermon 
Plan, The Supremacy of Christian Ethics, Excerpts 
from and Study of Five Books and Education of 
Women. 


FLA.—The St. John’s River Conference met, Nov. 
7, 8, in Jacksonville. The topics were: Church 
Members and the Midweek Service, Christian Citi- 
zenship, Personal Responsibility in Church Work, 
and Our Greatest Need. Sermons were preached by 
Rev. Messrs. W. D. Brown and T. 8. Perry. 


Wis.—The Beloit Convention held a profitable 
meeting in Walworth, Oct. 30,31. It was remarka- 
ble that four pastors belonging to the convention 
were detained at home by revivals in their churches. 


8S. D.—The annual meeting of the Northern Asso- 
ciation was held in Webster. The attendance was 
small, but the interest and spirit were a benefit to 
those who attended. A new feature was the preach- 
ing of two sermons, one on each evening. Subjects 
were: Missions, The Sunday School, The Young 
People, Congregationalism—Its Creed and Polity 
Adapted to South Dakota, How Can We Bring 
About a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day, How 
Can the Church Best Promote Temperance in Our 
State, Our Duty to Our Scandinavian Citizens, 
How Shall We Make the Moral Element More of 
a Force in Politics, and Sociology—Its Place in 
Church Work. 


Wn.—Yakima Association met in Natchez. Ser- 
mons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 8. H. Cheadle, 
T. W. Walters and Samuel Greene. Delegates were 
present from all but two of the eleven churches, 
and the meeting was pronounced one of the most 
prcfitable ever held by the association. The new 
church in Sunnyside, located in the midst of the 
great irrigation district, was received into fellow- 
ship. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


ALLSTON.—The fourth year of the pastorate of 
Rev. D. P. Birnie closed last week. During this 
time a newchurch building has been erected and 
furnished by the congregation. All the running 
expenses have been met by the envelope system. 
The additions to membership just equal the total 
membership, lacking one, at the beginning of the 
pastorate. 


The Congregationalist 


WINCHESTER.—The recent accident which befell 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson is announced with regret. 
By the overturning of a lamp at his residence a 
sudden conflagration ensued in the room, during 
which, as he fought the flames, Mr. Gutterson was 
severely burned on his face and hands. He suc- 
ceeded in smothering the fire after a great effort. 
His loss is about $100. 

LOWELL.—Last Sunday being observed as a day of 
special prayer for young men and their organiza- 
tions, Mr. R. E. Lewis, State college secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A., occupied the pulpit of the First 
Church in the morning, and in the evening spoke at 
the Highland Church in connection with the installa- 
tion service of the Boys’ Brigade. 


NEw BEpFoRD.—The revival meetings recently 
terminated had some features of special interest. 
The movement was not organized and planned in 
advance. It was precipitated by the condition of 
the working classes, who were roaming the streets 
in idleness without church home or care. Provi- 
dence placed Rev. C. L. Jackson of Boston in the 
breach and a former choir of 200 voices was reorgan- 
ized on the spot. The conditions thus met, the 
local pastors simply followed in the current. The 
consequent success was in no sense due toextraneous 
influences. The results of the meetings are many 
and marked. A spirit of unity has been created 
among the churches such as never before prevailed. 
All the evangelical denominations have met weekly 
for the furtherance of the work, and thus have been 
drawn together more closely. A deepened and sweet- 
ened religious spirit in individual Christians is 
everywhere apparent in conversation, testimony and 
personal life. The conservative opinion so long op- 
posed to evangelistic work of every kind is now 
either silent or conquered, owing to the wise meth- 
ods pursued. A kindlier feeling is now entertained 
by the working classes toward the church. Out of 
3,000 or 4,000 persons in nightly attendance for sev- 
enteen days, fully one-half were laborers. They 
were convinced that the church is the working 
man’s friend. 


WORCESTER.—Armenian, The church is prosper- 
ing steadily under its new pastor, Mr. Kaiyos Ke- 
malian, and has appointed a committee with full 
power to act in the purchase of a lot and erection 
of a building.——Swedish. The mission established 
in Quinsigamond Village has grown so rapidly as to 
demand the organization of a new church, and has 
invited Rev. C. J. Ledin, recently arrived from 
Sweden, to become its pastor.——P. W. Moen, Esq., 
addressed the Ministers’ Meeting on the Work and 
Claims of the City Missionary Society, of which he 
is president. 


At the Ministers’ Meeting the topic, Our City 
Missionary Society from a Pastor’s Point of View, 
was discussed by Rev. Dr. Conrad.—Rev. G. 8. 
Dodge, pastor of Immanue} Church, has been offered 
the general secretaryship of the Y.M.C.A. There 
is a strong desire in the church, where he has done 
a great work, to have him continue his pastorate. 


Maine. 

ELLSWORTH.—The Outing Club formed in connec- 
tion with the church has had a membership of sixty, 
besides fifty-seven honorary members who bave as- 
sisted financially. Ata recent meeting the work of 
the various departments was reported and prizes 
awarded for the best. 


SoLon.—The church has been greatly quickened 
by the preaching of Rev. T. A. Merrill of Malden, 
Mass., the past summer. About $700 have been se- 
cured for repairs and $186 have been raised by an 
enterprising Women’s Mission Circle. 


The meeting house of Union Church, North New 
Portland, has been thoroughly repaired inside and 
furnished with new lamps.—tThe Pavilion Church, 
Biddeford, recently voted two to one not to unite 
with the Second Church. The opposite action was 
expected. Because of this failure to combine the 
two churches, it is stated that Rev. A. T. Frey will 
close his work in the former. 


New Hampshire. 

HAMPSTEAD.—At the first anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. R. P. Gardner it was noted that all 
departments of the church have been strengthened. 
Twenty persons have united with the church during 
the year. A new parsonage has been built, costing 
neatly $4,500, and the interior of the chapel has 
been redecorated and painted. 

A portrait of the venerable Rev. Jacob Chapman, a 
former pastor, has been secured for the church in 
Deerfield. An organ has been put into the edifice 
at Dublin. 

Vermont. 

WILMINGTON.—Within two months ten persons, 
two by letter, have united with the church. Since 
no special meetings have been held, these additions 
are unusually encouraging. 


Rhode Island. 
EvGEWOupD.—For the last three years, under the 
fostering care of the Rhode Island H. M.S., an en- 


terprise has been in progress which resulted in the 
organization of a church Nov.5. The sermon was 
preached by Kev. E. C. Moore. Other parts were 
taken by Rev. Alexander McGregor and Dr. J. G. 
Vose. 

PROVIDENCE.—At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week Hon. T. W. Bicknell gave a vigorous address 
on Some of the Burning Questions of the Hour.—— 
Central. The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Sunday School Association was held Nov.6,7. Many 
interesting addresses were given by representatives 
from many parts of the country. The convention 
was the best ever held in the State. 

Connecticut. 

NORWALK.— First. Dr. T. K. Noble is lecturing 
Sunday evenings on the American Home, under a 
variety of topics. Large congregations fill the audi- 
torium. 

COLCHESTER.— First. The church extension idea 
is carried out this year by the organization of three 
classes, one of young women, taking up the Story 
of Liberty, and two others listening to lectures on 
crucial epochs in secular and church history, con- 
ducted by the principal of Bacon Academy, Mr. 
J. R. Tucker, and the pastor, Rev. C. F. Weeden. 
A gymnasium with reading and amusement rooms 
adjoining have been established and a popular 
course of entertainments begun. The fourth an- 
nual thank-offering meeting of the four mission- 
ary societies of the church, held in October, was a 
success. 

PuTNAM.—The choir exchanged with that in Dan- 
ielsonville last Sunday. The plan has been tried 
before to the mutual satisfaction of both churches. 

The ladies’ parlor of the church in Monroe has 
been completely transformed by new wall decora- 
tions.——The belfry of the church at Eastford has 
been repaired and a new spire erected. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

MORAVIA.—First. Pledges of $1,690 have been 
received for the new parsonage, which will be com- 
menced in the spring. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Hampton, has found it helpful in securing con- 
gregations at the evening services to preach from 
topics previously announced and to open them to 
discussion at the close. The evening congregations 
now outnumber those of the morning. 


ROCHESTER.—South. Services of refiedication of 
the house of worship, which had been closed several 
weeks for repairs, were held Nov. 4. Several ad- 
dresses were given by neighboring ministers. The 
special floral decorations and music were a feature 
of the opening services. 

BROOKLYN.—Plymouth. Rey. C. F. Weitzel, late 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., has been chosen assistant 
pastor in place of Rev. H. 8S. Bliss. Rev. Messrs. 
Horace Porter and E. C. Sedgwick are in charge, 
respectively, of Piymouth’s Mayflower and Bethel 
missions. 

MORRISVILLE.—Evangelist F. L. Smith closed a 
two weeks’ engagement Nov.4. A deep interest was 
shown from the beginning. The stores and even 
the saloons and hote) bars were closed for the meet- 
ings the second week and the proprietors went to 
church. Mr. Smith’s sermons awakened the whole 
community to serious thought. Nearly 100 persons 
signed cards. As a result of the meetings there 
will be large accessions to all the village churches. 

RODMAN.—The church is much afflicted in the 
very sudden death of its efficient pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Lyons. On the morning of Nov. 9 he complained 
of pains in his chest and died a few moments later. 

The church in Gloversville has begun services in 
the lecture-room of the new meeting house. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CHAGRIN FALLS.—Rev. T. E. Lewis has been 
preaching Sunday evenings for two months on the 
morals and politics of the village, closing, the last 
Sunday evening in October, with a sermon on Who 
Is Responsible for the Present Condition of Affairs 
in Chagrin Falls? 

CoRTLAND.—Reyvy. A. M. Hills has been holding a 
two weeks’ series of union evangelistic meetings 
with the Disciple, Methodist and Congregational 
churches with good resfilts, 

Hupson.—Rey. C. H. Small is gathering up all 
the lines of work which had become disordered by 
the lack of a pastor and the church is cordial in his 
support. A Young Ladies’ Aid Society has been 
organized and a Men’s Club is being planned. 

NEWTON FALL8S.—The church is rallying to the 
support of its new pastor, Prof. P. D. Dodge, re « 
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cently from Berea College, Kentucky, and the work 
is being pushed in all its departments. 

TWINSBURG.—At the annual roll-call in October, 
the first pastor, Rev. Samuel Bissell, in his ninety- 
seventh year, led in prayer. Rev. William Haynes, 
another former pastor, was present, and the annual 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. L. Davies. Rev. 
C. H. Lemmon has entered upon his fifth year with 
continued prosperity.——The churches in Aurora, 
Huntsburgh and Twinsburg still hold the midweek 
prayer meeting in the afternoon. 

CLEVELAND.— Ninety Protestant churches ob- 
served Oct. 28 as an Anti-Saloon Sunday. There 
was a general exchange of pulpits. The Ohio Anti- 
Saloon League brought in twenty speakers from 
outside the city, and the work of the league and its 
campaign for the Haskell local option bill received 
enthusiastic indorsement and generous financial 
support. Rev. H. H. Russell, State superintend- 
ent, effectively organized the forces. Mr. John G. 
Woolley addressed 4,000 people in Music Hall ona 
previous day. Catholics and Protestants are co- 
operating heartily against the saloon and for good 
citizenship. 

Franklin Avenue,—Rev. H.O. Allen is giving a 
series of Sunday evening addresses on Home Life, 
which he puts attractively into the form of a con- 
tinued story, one chapter each week.—Park. An 
organ costing nearly $1,000 has been purchased. 
A substantial first payment was made from the 
proceeds of a cantata representing the Feast of 
Tabernacles, recently given by the church choir. 
—Hough Avenue. Under the strong preaching of 
Rey. C. W. Carroll and the rapid growth of the 
neighborhood the chapel is uncomfortably crowded. 
An architect is now preparing plans foran enlarged 
house. The attendance at a recent Sunday school 
session was 295, and twenty-one new members, 
nearly all heads of families and new comers in the 
neighborhood, were received to membership at the 
last communion. This church and the whole city 
have sustained a great loss inthe death of Dr. G. 
W. Phinney, who was formerly pastor in Peoria and 
for ten years in Geneva, O., where he was greatly 
beloved. For the past ten years he has resided in 
Cleveland, engaged in the practice of medicine. 
His wife is well known as president of the National 
Non-Partisan W.C.T. U.—/Flymouth has opened 
its Winter Night College with an encouraging en- 
rolilment. This is an idea of Rev. L. L. Taylor, 
which he has carried on successfully in previous 
pastorates. Circles are already assured for the 
study of electricity, astronomy, English literature, 
Congregational history, civil government, current 
topics and art® Sessions will be held every Wednes- 
day evening for twenty weeks, and at each session 
after the circle work, which will last about forty- 
tive minutes, there will be miscellaneous musical 
and literary exercises, including a brief report from 
one of the circles. The plan seems admirably 
adapted for a church which has many young people 
in its growing congregation, and which is situated 
among a large down-town population. Pilgrim. 
The institute will open with more than 250 charter 
members. 





One of the most useful institutions in the city is 
the Bible readers’ school, which is carried on under 
the direction of Dr. Schauffler, Eleven young 
women, a German,a Poleand the others Bohemians, 
from eight different States, are at present attend- 
ing. The annual ingathering was held Nov. 7, with 
substantial results for the treasury, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary gifts and feels severely 
the present hard times. Two Slovak women under 
instruction in Oberlin, where their husbands are 
studying in the Slavic department of the seminary, 
constitute what is called the Oberlin annex of the 
Bible readers’ school. 


Illinois 


LACON.—Improvement has been made in the 
meeting house by paint inside and out, a new car- 
pet and a beautiful memorial window given by Mr. 
Thomas Orton of Chicago in memory of his wife. 
The pastor, Rey. George Marsh, has accomplished 
good results,as shown by not a few additions to 
membership on confession. 

OTTAWA.— First. Rev. W. F. Day, recently re- 
signed, has been pastor for nearly twelve years. 
His work has been a force in the State and he has 
filled important places as a director of Chicago 
Seminary and of the Illinois H. M.S. 


MARSEILLES.—Raliy Day was observed Nov. 4 by 
specially interesting servicés. The largest congre- 
gation of communicants was present at the com- 
munion service. Good Citizenship was the theme 
in the evening. A notable feature of the Sunday 
school is that two-thirds of its members attend 
the morning service. Since the coming of the pas- 
tor, Rey. C. M. Sanders, the building has been re- 
paired and improved at an expense of about $400. 


The Congregationalist 


STARK.—The church voted lately to give its pas- 
tor, Rev. T. W. Minnis, one Sunday night to conduct 
a special meeting in a distant neighborhood. Seven 
persons rose for prayers, and at the close of eight 
days of services thirteen persons professed con- 
version. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The institute is en- 
joying a prosperous season. Besides the ordinary 
branches taught classes are conducted for the study 
of the works of Lowell, Shakespeare, Tolstoi and 
Emerson. There are also classes in physical cul- 
ture, Froebel, music and the modern languages. 
The institute has six open meetings during the 
season in the main auditorium. The subjects are 
historical and literary.—— Fellowship. A choir loft 
at one side of the pulpit and a new carpet add much 
to the appearance and convenience of the audito- 
rium. The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club is 
successful in attracting large congregations. The 
church now numbers over 100 members and isactive 
in all departments.—Mayjflower. A fine lot, a 
mile north of the old location, has been secured for 
the erection of a substantial brick edifice. The 
need for immediate change is so great that the 
chapel of the new building will be erected imme- 
diately to serve as an auditorium until the main 
portion of the edifice can be built. The chapel and 
lot will cost $13,000, more than one-half of which is 
already raised.— All the churches are making 
preparations for the Chapman meetings, to begin 
Nov. 20. People’s Church will be occupied for sev- 
eral of the services. The main meeting will be held 
in Tomlinson Hall, which will seat 5,000 persons. 


TERRE HAUTE.—Cards were signed by about 1,000 
persons at the Chapman meetings, the largest num- 
ber going to the Methodist churches. The meet- 
ings were marked by success in reaching the labor- 
ing classes. The fact that the meetings were held 
in a tent somewhat influenced the attendance. 

Michigan. 

LEWISTON.—This town is but three years old and 
the church but two. Last week a tasteful and com- 
modious house of worship was dedicated free of 
debt. The cost of it above the lot, which was a 
gift, was about $2,650. Just opposite this site isa 
new and attractive house which has been given for 
a parsonage. These buildings are the only church 
property in the place and there is but one church 
organization in the town. The pastor, Rev. L. D. 
Boynton, the church and the citizens deserve great 
credit for the energy, harmony and generous giving 
with which they have co-operated in this good en- 
terprise. At the dedication services Superintend- 
ent Warren preached the sermon and Rev. James 
Hyslop offered the dedicatory prayer. 


The Sunday previous to Thanksgiving Day will be 
observed in the State as a Home Missionary Rally 
Day. Special offerings are asked for in the inter- 
ests of the State society. 

Wisconsin. 

DELAVAN.—Evangelist Merrill and the Cheney 
quartet have just closed a series of profitable evan- 
gelistic services, beginning in this church and ex- 
tending to others. Dr. Collie, whose resignation, 
after a pastorate of forty years, has been reported, 
will not abandon his successful pastorate at pres- 
ent, but will be aided by an assistant. 


BELoiT.— First. Extensive repairs have been 
made during the summer, including the erection of 
a tower.——Second. A fortnight of special services 
have been held under the direction of Evangelist 
Buswell, a member of this church. An excellent 
spiritual work has resulted. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

At the annual meeting in Sheldon recently there 
were ninety-eight responses and the reports were 
encouraging from all departments.——The Postville 
church has sent five barrels of clothing to the suf- 
ferers from fire in Minnesota.——-Since Jan.1 the 
Red Oak church has received thirty-one new mem- 
"bers. 

Minnesota. 

AUDUBON.—Rev. C. B. Fellows has just closed a 
series of meetings at this place with several re- 
ported conversions and much interest, which affects 
the neighboring church at Lake Park also. Rev. 
F.C. Emerson, the pastor of the two churches, has 
fully recovered from the effects of his recent sick- 
ness. He rode over 200 miles in making pastoral 
calls during the meetings. 

WINTHROP.—Rev. W. W. Newell will remain an- 
other year. During his year’s pastorate thirteen 
new members have been added to the church, the 
ladies have raised enough money to secure new 
pews, and work has been carried on at several out- 
stations. 

MANKATO.—Rev. F. M. Washburn is supplying at 
Mankato. He reports a large increase in the con- 
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gregations and the Sunday school. The mission in 
North Mankato, which has been worshiping in a 
tent, has secured a building for the winter. 


Since the coming of Rev. C. D. Moore to Prince- 
ton, the attendance at church is largely increased. 
More men come regwarly to church morning and 
evening.——The church in Faribault has a Young 
Men’s Club for the Sunday evening service. A good 
citizenship meeting held 1ecently was well attended. 


Kansas. 

OBERLIN.—A Church which had been already or- 
ganized by its own members was recognized by 
council, Oct. 25, a large proportion of its members 
having withdrawn from the Presbyterian church in 
the same town. The council passed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret at the divisions in the Presbyterian 
church and enjoining upon those connected with 
the new enterprise the full exercise of the graces of 
unfailing charity and kindness toward all the other 
churches. The council declined to ordain the pas- 
tor elect, Rev. E. B. Boggess, on the ground that he 
has already the standing of ari ordaintéd minister, 
but advised that he take steps to secure satisfac- 
tory papers from the Elgin Association of Illinois, 
of which he was formerly a member. The council 
recommended the church to continue Mr. Boggess 
as acting pastor, but did not approve of making 
him permanent pastor till the irregularity in his 
ministerial standing shall have been corrected. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

ELLENSBURG.—The church has just suffered an 
almost irreparable loss in the death of Mrs. S. D. 
Belt, wife of the pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Belt had 
been laboring incessantly for several months to se- 
cure the cancellation of a church debt of $2,500. 
Before the object was accomplished the strain oc- 
casioned by the effort and the greater work of de- 
veloping the spiritual life overcame the strength 
of Mrs. Belt, who was taken sick with typhoid 
fever. 


The churches in the northwestern part of the 
State have been particularly hard pressed financial!y 
during the year, but heroic work has been accoum- 
plished. Two churches have each raised an in- 
debtedness of $1,000, while others have worked hari 
to sustain their services. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BACON, Edward E., Westbrook, Me., accepts call to 
Old Saybrook, Ct. 

BISCOE, George S., Wallace, Neb., to Birnamwood and 
Norrie, Wis. Acce ots. 

COLLIER, Thomas J. , Canton, Ill., to Rockport, O. Ac- 
cepts, to begin work’ Feb. 1. 

DANA. Malcolm M. G., formerly of Lowell, Mass., de- 
a call to the chair of sociology, University of 
Syra 

DAVIES, . J., Chicago, Ill., to Welsh Ch., Joliet, Ill. 

HANKEMEYER, Nathaniel W., Sanborn, N. D., to New 
Rockford 

HAWN, Robert G., to Sunnyside Bt a Accepts, but 
continues work in Natchez and as. 
poi. N, G. W., to Lamont and Eastmanville, Mich. 

cece 


HECK CMAN, Samuel G., Yale Seminary, to Watertown, 
— A Accepts, and has begun wore 
LEWIS, anes J., East Andover, N. H.,to Mt. Vernon. 


Ace 

ACMAHION, Edward T., Guy’s Mills, Pa., to Arlington 
St. Ch., Akron, O. 

INNIS, Thomas W., to remain a year in Stark, III. 
Declines. 

URPHY, H. R. (Free Bapt.), to Grafton, Neb. Ac- 


cepts. 
MYLNE, G George (Pres.), Freeport, Mich., to Berea, 0. 
eclines 
os William W., to remain a year in Winthrop, 


Min epts. 
PETTIGREW, Mrs. Nina D., Red Oak, Io., to Lusk, 


san, ego 
RANDALL, Frederick D., to remain in Alamo, Mich., a 
ear. Declines. 
R — Henry A., to Merriam Fark Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. Accepts 
ROBBINS, Anson Pa Ashton, N. D., to Iroquois and 
Osceola. Acce 
SMILEY, W. R., , Seminary, to Lisbon, N. Y. 
Acce ts, and has begun work. 
sTtTOU FER, G. D., Peoria, Ill., to Stark. Accepts, and 
has be ‘work. 
TAYLO se soocmne & call to Newmarket, N. H. 
WHITTLESEY, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore., to Blaine, 
Wn. Accepts. 
WILLETT, George, San Luis prgige Cal., to Whittier 
and Buena Park. 
WISE, William C., to Ahtanum, Wn. “Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
MELEE, T. C., i. Woodbridge. N. J., Nov. 6. Sermon, 
*. 5.0, aeeeey i, = yee. Be Rev. Messrs. C. L- 
Goodrich. L. W. Hain 
TERBORGH, Isaac, = Vx Minn. “Oct. 17. Sermon, 
Rev. G. M. Morrison; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 0. M. 
Smith, T. M. Edmands, C, E. Walker, W. C. A. Wallar. 
Resignations. 
BOYNTON, Francis H, Ceneneel and Tyson, Vt., to re- 
turn to Lawren ce, Mas: 
BROWN, Oliver N., "North + reed Me. 
COOPER, John H., "Andover 
DAY, Warren ¥., Ottawa, ith He is called to First Ch., 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
GEARHART, C. D., Indianola — 
AWSON, Francis, Riverton 
STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., napringfield, IIL, to aecept 
call to Lexington, Mass. 
Dismissions. 
HACK, Rollin T., North Ch., potest, ‘amie 10. He 
accepts call to Second Ch., Port 
Churches rhino 
EDGEWOOD, Providence, R. 1., Nov. 5. Thirty-one 
members. 
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KINGFISHER, Ok1., Park Ch., recognized Oct. —. 
MUD LAKE, Minn. Twenty-two members 


OBERLIN, Kan., recognized Oct. 25. Twenty- five mem- 


be 
SALEM, Ore., Central Ch., Oct. 24. Twenty-one mem- 


bers. 
ZION, Neb., German, Oct. 4. Twenty-four members. 


(For Additions to the Churches see page 638.) 


OALENDAR. 


Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

w.c. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 
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MISS WILLARD IN HER BOSTON HOME. 


It is a pleasant, comfortable, even though 
temporary, home that Miss Frances E. Will- 
ard and Lady Henry Somerset have made for 
themselves in Boston this winter. You will 
find them in The Abbotsford on Common- 
wealth Avenue, surrounded by the photo- 
graphs of dear ones, books and many evi- 
dences of culture and travel, and yet withal 
the apartment has the aspect of a workshop 
as well as a home; for here for the time is the 
center, the heart, of great movements, which 
are international in their sweep and far- 
reaching in their import. Hence it is not 
surprising to be told, when you call, that 
Lady Henry has just flitted over to England 
to attend an important committee meeting of 
the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion, the trip across the Atlantic and back 
being for her a delight, a period of rest and 
a mere incident—-no more remarkable than 
the weekly visit of an Auburndale housewife 
to her base of supplies in a Boston bazar. 
Nor is it surprising to find Miss Willard and 
her secretary, Miss Gordon, surrounded by 
long “ galley proofs,’”’ upon which Miss Will- 
ard is making the final corrections and addi- 
tions to her annual address at the meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. in Cleveland, Nov. 16-21. 

No one can talk with Miss Willard nowa- 
days—and this privilege was granted a repre- 
sentative of the Congregationalist last week— 
without realizing that the mutations of life, 
personal sorrows and joys, the friction that 
eomes from travel, change of environment and 
point of view, all have wrought upon the char- 
acter of the woman—mellowing it, effecting 
some readjustment of views, widening, if pos- 
sible, the circle of her sympathy and induc- 
ing her to be less insistent upon particular 
methods of inaugurating the reign of princi- 
ples which are none the less dear or primal 
in her philosophy of life. 

Naturally she was greatly interested in the 
recent election, especially in so far as it sheds 
light upon the proportions and effect of the 
vote of women in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Illinois. The lack of official returns made all 
of our conjectures futile, but it was easy to 
see that on this point she is as resolute as ever 
in the conviction of the righteousness of the 
theory and the excellence of the practice of 
women’s suffrage. It being intimated that 
many conservative men might be won to the 
Support of woman’s vote if they could be as- 
sured that such men as Governor Waite of Colo- 
rado would always be repudiated by the women 
voters, Miss Willard dissented from the inter- 
Vviewer’s estimate of the Populists, and said 
What she will say more at length in her ad- 
dress at Cleveland, that she favors—to a cer- 
tain extent—alliance between Prohibitionists 
and Populists, only regretting that an error 
was made by the leaders in not using proper 
methods for securing an alliance of the rank 
and file in each party. 

That she is a socialist and hence much in 
Sympathy with the Populists or advocates 
anywhere of national control of railways, 
telegraph lines, etc., Miss Willard frankly 
avows, but she distinguishes between the so- 
cialism of William Morris, Grant Allen and 
many other of the intellectual leaders of Eng- 
land, who believe in community of love (?) as 
well as of property, and the socialism of John 
Burns, Ben Tillett and the other English so- 
cialists, who are loyal to the religious and 
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family ideals of humanity. To have it hinted 
even, as it was in a recent issue of this paper, 
that she was a convert of Mr. Morris and held 
his views, is very repugnant to Miss Willard 
and far from the truth, and it is a pleasure 
here to reassure her friends, though such an 
announcement seems altogether unnecessary. 

Miss Willard is perfectly content to be 
judged by her past record on the subject of 
lynching. She believes that ‘‘ whether the 
person lynched is black, brown or white, his 
taking off is a crime against nature and 
against God.” 

It would be interesting to tell of Miss Will- 
ard’s narration of her impressions of the vac- 
illation of Lord Rosebery, the temperance 


leadership of Sir William Harcourt, the elo- 


quence of Canon Wilberforce, the aloofness 
of the Anglican clergy, the indifference of the 
nobility to Lady Henry’s philanthropic and 
moral campaign, so like their contemptuous 
treatment of Lord Shaftesbury—but space 
fails. She is a woman vitally concerned with 
all the movements to alleviate social wrongs 
and personal sorrows. She is optimistic, but 
not foolish enough to believe that she will 
live to see all for which she labors accom- 
plished. She finds solace in being “a prod”’ 
and belonging to organizations and parties 
that serve as “‘ prods.”” And as a ‘‘ prod ”’ she 
draws blood only because she believes that it 
is best for the social organism. 

So far as her physical limitations will per- 
mit Miss Willard will speak at strategic points 
in New England this winter, but her chief 
work will be in correspondence and persenal 
consultation with reform leaders. G. P. M. 

i MIE ncn 
BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
PHILLIP G. HAMERTON. 

Mr. Hamerton died in France, Nov. 6, aged sixty 
years. The descendant of a fine old English family, 
blessed with a fair share of worldly goods, educated 
at Oxford and broadened by much travel on the 
Continent, he began as far back as 1868 to be an 
authority on esthetics, and at the time of his death 
no English authority save Ruskin had higher rank 
as a critic in this realm. In his books on The Intel- 
lectua! Life, and Human Intercourse he broadened 
his range of influence, doing a work forthe advance- 
ment of culture difficult to overestimate. As artist, 
journalist and critic he did much work of the 
highest grade, and his departure so soon after 
Holmes and Froude makes the waning year seem 
one especially severe in its rate of mortality among 
the masters of English speech. 





Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DICKSEY—In Stockton Springs, Me., “ Aunt’’ Polly 
Dicksey, aged 104 yrs. She had been a member of the 
Congregational church seventy. one years. 

FULLERTON—In whites Oct. 24, Daniel M. Fuller- 

ton, father of Rev. M. Fullerton, D. D. 
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Ringing | Noises 


Catarrh in the Head Causes Loss of 
the Sense of Smell. 


‘For the past eight years I have been severely 
afflicted with catarrh, none of many remedies 
affording me any relief. My digestion was also 
considerably impaired and my qr disturbed by 
symptoms of my trouble. I was dizzy and I had 

Ringing Noises 
in my ears and partial deafness. In January last I 
resolved to try Hood’ *s Sarsaparilla and I must say I 
found it a good blood purifier and age for catarrh. 
I have taken only four bottles and am glad to testify 
that the Lhe from which I suffered are re- 
moved. When Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recommended 
to me as a cure for catarrh I was inclined to doubt 
its efficacy. 1 had so many remedies for this dis- 

usting complaint and with so little benefit that I 

fia not feel anything would cure me. 


| Became Much Emaciated 
from loss of appetite and —— digestion. My 
breath was very offensive. had nearly lost the 


Hood's ood ’ “ Sarsa- 


parilla 


sense of smell and my sys- 
tem was badly deranged. ures 
Doing away with all ex- 
ternal applications except 

cleanliness, I had resolved 

to let nature ‘fight it out,’ but after tnd fa grow- 
ing worse for some time I became convinced some- 
thing must be done to safe my life. Just then it 
was my friend urged me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it cured me.” B. SAVARESE, 12 Erie Basin. 





Hood’s Pills, are the best family cathartic and 
liver pet AA armless, reliable, sure. 





Nothing so rich, so appropri- 


ate for a wedding present asa 


piece of 
Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut Glass. 
This trade 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, mark label 
New } ork. peed ey 


line piece, 


One 


1g Catalogue. 
aunaiall SELL or uae eas BALTIMORE, MD 




















20 per cent. 
Such 





there are great values here for the money. 


Notice some novel features of these new fall goods. 
center section, following the curve of the mirror beneath. 


pai re figures cannot 
apuientians is over; reasonable prices must soon be revived. 





Sideboarding in ’94. 


To sideboard or not to sideboard—that is the question 
tuday with hundreds of hesitating and longing purchasers. 

Surely there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
disinterested person as to the wisdom of buying just 
at this time, when the revival of all business has set 
in strongly, but with the curious anomaly of ne advance 
as yet in furniture prices, which are still in the slough 
into which they fell a year ago. 

Here, for example, is an illustration of what we are 
trying to make clear. 
less than we could manufacture it today. 


We are selling this Sideboard for 


long continue. The furniture 
In the meantime, however, 


The upper shelf has a raised 
The continuous carving on 


the base is a very decorative item, and it gives character to the whole board. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL, STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

To the mind unprejudiced by political as- 
sociations the outcoméd of the elections has 
much that is encouraging. We shall have a 
rest from tariff legislation—the leader of the 
agitation for free coinage of silver is defeated 
and that means a relief from his disturbing 
activity and ought to put a quietus on the 
whole agitation—where Populism had been 
tried it is rebuked; its triumphs are in new 
and isolated sections; Populism has made no 
general gains. In New York the issues raised 
were local and peculiar. They were not 
related to the ordinary political differences 
between the great parties, but represented a 
struggle between decency and vice, a struggle 
the outcome of which was more important 
than the victory of protection or honest 
money. Happily the result was all that could 
be wished and every business man has greater 
confidence than he had in October that the 
foundation of our system of government is 
solid and enduring. 

But for the interruption of telegraphic serv- 
ice by the storm the influence of the elections 
upon general trade would have been more 
evident. The barometric stock markets show 
the drift of events. They have been strong 
and buoyant for the first time since the 
passage of the tariff bill. And merchants re- 
port increased orders and manufacturers de- 
clare themselves more willing to work ahead 
of orders. 

From Washington come reports of an im- 
pending bond issue. It cannot be made too 
quickly. The gold reserve is altogether in- 
adequate for the season and if action is not 
had at once the withdrawal of gold will begin 
sooner than it would otherwise, while an 
issue of bonds, by withdrawing from the 
money market a large block of idle money, 
would tend to raise the rate of interest and 
thereby check in a double way the gold ex- 
ports, 

The farmer bas suffered terribly during the 
past three years in the fall of wheat from 
a dollar to fifty cents a bushel. Give the 
farmer a better price for his products and 
the merchants of the trade centers will find 
him ready to relieve them of their stocks of 
goods. And the same is true of the cotton 
farmer of the South. Depression in the price 
of agricultural products is a cryimg evil of 
the times. At last there are signs of better 





prices for wheat. Nothing better could hap- | 
pen for the trade of the country. 

Iron manufacturers report no gains in prices, 
but they are doing a larger volume of busi- 
ness. Production of pig iron has steadily 1n- 
creased until on the first of this month it was 
at the rate of 158,866 tons a week—the largest | 
output since June, 1893. And this large out- | 
put is apparently being absorbed by consum.- | 
ers, for visible stocks shrink slowly but with- 
out interruption. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle pre- 
sents an interesting summary of new building 
projects in three great cities, New York, 
Brooklyn and Chicago. it appears that in 
the three months ending Oct. 1 some 576 new 
buildings were projected in New York, against 
340 in the same period of 1893. The estimated 
cost of these structures was $10,886,000 in 1894, 
against $7,550,000 in 1893. In Brooklyn there 
was a similar large increase both in number 
and cost of buildings. While in Chicago there 
was a large gain in the number of such proj- 
ects, most of the structures must have been 
of small cost. This activity in the building 
trades is most promising. It indicates a de- 
mand for real estate and a protitable return 
upon that class of property, notwithstanding 
the hard times. 

While railroads in the West continue to 
report startling losses of earnings, the rail- 
roads of the South report gains almost sufti- 
cient to offset. In New England there is a 
gratifying change for the better. For the 


three months ending Sept. 30, the Boston & 
Albany reports a surplus above fixed charges 


The 





of $690,344, against $458,237 in 1893. 
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Fitchburg, for the same period, reports a sur- 
plus of $323,333 this year, against $169,333 in 
1893; the New Haven & Hartford a surplus of 
$1,395,507, against $901,926. Most of this im- 
provement is due to reduced expenses, but 
that is not so important as that this huge 
industry should be found once more on a 
solid and profitable basis. With a larger 
movement of commodities there will in time 
come better gross earnings and then freer 
outlays for Bees 6 iatcscennr 





UNFORTUNATE people who do not live near the 
leading dairy regions can now use products of such 
dairies, owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
all its mother purity as accomplished in Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 


THE two young bears in one of the windows of 
the International Fur Company at 45 Summer 
Street, Boston, have been attracting much atten- 
tion, but not less interesting is the large assort 
ment of handsome furs within the store. 


PURE blood is absolutely necessary in order to en- 
joy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood and strengthens the system. 


DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA TOURS.— Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, who for twelve years past have 
conducted-excursions to California with great suc- 
cess, have made careful preparations for their thir- 
teenth series of transcontinental tours. The next 
party will leave Koston Dec. 13, going via Chicago 
and Kansas City, and others are to follow once or 
twice a month through the winter. The tourists 
will travel in a special train of vestibuled Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars, they secure reduced hotel 
rates in California, and their tickets will be good 
returning until next summer, either with a party or 
independently. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send to any applicant a 
book giving full information about the trip. 





The “Index to o Chimneys’ 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


class. 





The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 Minutes. 





The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 


and cheapest au; ‘icating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the v-‘einal writing. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, ey 
save its cost over and again in pe out notices. 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for c 
LAWTON & CO. 2 20 Vesey St., New York. 





School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trhst Cola 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Congregationalist. 
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il Which would YOU 

the size gf The Gold 
or the Sil- 

ge Bottle— 





bet Big Do O 
Bottle--Sryall Dose? 


Nerves 


e 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—But 
Concentrated, 

Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last’ ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for descrip- 

tive pamphlet, 

‘* How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 





Financial. 
FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 
lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, tfa., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 eaeh, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi-annually, 
They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this compa ny has been doing business for 2 
years, so that the o} anes have acquired by experience 
a good knowle ige of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus A og $303,000) of the Company 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them at 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 





showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


| By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’), 
134 K. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOSIAH JEWRTT, ‘Treas. 





GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 


Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


eCHEQU ESe 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of L /NDON, 
ssued for over 4 years, give TK 
ELULERS the advantage of their OW N 
BANK ACCOUNT, in Cheques irom 
£iu bes a are cashed k VERY 
5,000 Agents, and by 
ZAMSHIP and 
RalLkO \D COS.’ Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
REDERICK 3 Mae RY, 
Ren’l Agent, 2 Wall St. New York 


MORTGAGE 


on city or farm pri . Interest every siz month 
‘0 Address Tacoma I investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 














FOR SALE. Se 
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IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
please mention that the advertisement was seed is 
the Congregationalist. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


From a suggestion of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, and in co-operation with the Epworth 
[eague and the Baptist Union, a plan was formed 
by which new interest and substantial assistance 
for the missionary cause was secured last Sunday 
in Boston and several of its suburbs. About sixty 
missionary sermons were preached, one of the ob- 
jects of which was to encourage a large attendance 
at the series of regular missionary meetings which 
will be held in Park Street Church one each month 
during half of the year. 


The American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance held its fifteenth annual convention in Spring- 
tield, O., Nov. 1-4, in connection with Wittenberg 
Seminary. Over 200 delegates represented twenty- 
six of the thirty-five seminaries in the alliance. Rev. 
George W. Knox of Japan gave several instructive 
addresses, discussing among other things the situa- 
tion in the East. The alliance commissions Mr. 
James Edward Adams to go about among the semi- 
naries to arouse greater missionary interest, and, if 
possible, secure the introduction of the study of 
missions into the curriculum. 








Irs praises spread everywhere—Pond’s Extract. 
See that you buy the genuine. 


FLAVOR your turkey dressing with Bell’s Spiced 
Seasoning. It will please you. 


Tus Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., when asked how they 
can afford to make the offers they do, answer, “ By 
our method and large volume of business.” They 
do not sell goods to the trade, but deal only with 
the consumer, and thus they avoid the profits paid 
to the middleman, and in view of this they are 
enabled to give so much for so little money. They 
have made the word “‘ Chautauqua”’ famous during 
the past few years, but they will not be satisfied 
antil they have placed the Chautauqua Ladies’ 
Desk in many thousand more of homes. Try them. 
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R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


FANCY SILKS. 
79c. and O&c. 


THESE are Silks that are worth from 
$1.25 to $2.50. THEY are mostly 
Imported Silks. 

THEY were all bought 
Friday. 


THEY all came over by New York and 
Boston Dispatch Last Night. 


THERE are Silks for Dresses, Silks for 
Waists, Silks for Trimmings, Silks for 
Sleeves, Silks for Skirts. 


THERE are Silks for Street Dresses, 
Silks for Dinner Dresses, Silks for 
Evening Dresses, Silks for Children’s 
Dresses. 


in New York 





THERE are Dark Silks and Light Silks. 
SAMPLES BY 


THERE are TAFFETAS in Bayadere 
Stripes, in Swivel Figures, in Bro- 
caded Designs, in Armure Weaves, in 
Checks, in Spots, in Pin Dots. 


THERE are Satin Effects, Peau de Soie 


in Broche Figures, in Stripes, in Spots, 
in Dots. 


THERE are Brocades in Evening Shades, 
in Street Shades, in Dark Shades. 


THERE are Gros Grain and Satin Weaves 
in Light and Dark Shades for Dresses, 
for Waists, for Tea Gowns, ete. 


MAIL FREE. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place. Boston. 








A.M. Eames & Co. 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


Light ‘weune Best, Sente 8 
cl 





Wagon a and Cart Wels 








| 





a am 


The of 


ma 





Look for the trade-mark on the toe, 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


ee 


Are so constructed as to Fit. 
They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 
SHAW STockinG Co., Lowell, Mass, 1 


ah 


er Hose 


a 


Ea a 





= a 


Sf aa ae eee 





Howers. 


apiece. 
nowhere else in Boston. 





CROCKERY, CHINA 


AND 
GLASSWARE MERCHANTS, 





LONG-NECKED | 
Class Ewers 


Useful for Lemonade, and appropriate for Vases for long-stemmed 
Fine lines and beautiful shapes. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Made of the clearest of Crystal Optical Glass, and only 85 
Direct from the Union Glass Company, Somerville. 


89-91-93 FRANKLIN STREET. 


| 
| 
ABRAM FRENCH CO. | 


Just the thing for 


Found 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBFR IST 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Plate that VWears”" 
j Spoons 
and Forks 


“Silver 
} II Our mark “X11” 
(pronounced X-2-1) 
means there is three times re usual thickness 
of silver on the parts exposedto wear. Goods 
so marked are the best to buy, because they 
last longest. Remember to look for the 
following “ Trade Mark,” 


184 Rogers Bros. & | I ® 









’ we, The dark places show where 
ill thereisextra thickness of silver. 





xil 





If unable to procure these goods from your 
dealer, we shall be glad to furnish necessary 
information. Manufactured onty by the 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco. 


New York Salesrooms, 1130 Broadway and 
208 sth Ave., Madison Square, West. 





ENGLISH 


Westminster, 
Whittington 


AND 


TALL | St. Michael’s 
CLOCKS chimes. 


Also Clocks striking the hours and half-heurs 





only, for One Hundred Dollars and upwards 





BIGELOW, 


KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 


TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS 68BEN 


| IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OHUROHES. 


Conf. Tot. Cont Mt. 


ALABAMA, Boston, Eliot, 2 4 
Christiana, 2 3 Highland, 1 5 
Kou: mS Maverick 2 

cquality, 26 38 = pes > 
Hackleburg, —- Ih coo Street, 4 R | 
Mad Indian, — # U mawinut, 5 

Rose Wood, 1 sion, : 
Sulligent — 5 ,,inthrop, 4 5 
P Everett, Wystic Side, | 6 
CALIFORNIA. Hudson, First, 3 5 
North Berkeley, 9 tyde ark, First, 7 2i 
Oakland, First, 1 10 Lowell, First, lv il 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 4 10 Highland, 2 10 
Redlands, First, 4 10 John street, 6 7 
San Francisco, Sev Malden, First, 4 10 
enth Ave., — 3 Rowley, a5 
Third, % Somerville, 6 13 
San Mateo, 2 9 South Acton, 4 8 
CONNECTICUT. Springtield, Hope, 7 17 
= . . Stoneham, 2 6 

Ansonia, First, 6 7 West Springfield, 

Bristol 10 rst, 2 3 
Broad brook, 5 Worcester, Belmont, — 8 
East Hartford, — 7 Central, — 3 
Fair baven, Second, 6 & Old South, Il 30 
Shelton, - 7 Pilgrim, — 9 
Stratford, 12:19 Piymouth, 49 
Whitneyville, 6 6 Salem st., 4 4 

ILLINOIS, Summer St., 2 6 
Austin, » y, Wrentham, 5 6 
Blue Isianc, 6 MICHIGAN, 
Chicago, Ashland 3 4 Detroit, Brewster, — 22 

ve. 3 3 Grana Rapids, South, 1 4 
Auburn Park, 8 14 ere aawer ‘ os 
Central Park, 3.3 MINNESOTA. 
Covenant, 5 lL Benson, =‘? 
Douglas Park, 2 19 Detrit, 23 23 
Duncan Ave., 7 18 Faribault, 1 9 
First, 6 7 Minneapolis, Lyudale,2 3 
Gross Park, 3% 6 Park Ave., : 2 
Jetferson, 4 4 Madison Tee 
Lake View, 3 4 Montevideo, 5 5 
Mayflower, 6 10 Mud Lake, =e 
Mi.lard Ave., 4 5 Still Water, — § 
Mont Clare, 3 % Zumbrota, - 3 
Pilgrim, 6 20 MISSOURI. 
eenwees, ; + Old Oreherd, , 3 4 
3 ree : Springfield, First, 3 6 
gouth Shieago, = 12? st Louis, Pilgrim, 1 20 
Second, 3.5 Central," , 2 
Tabernacle, Be | tral, 
Third, 15 30 NEBRASKA. 
Union Park, 12 28 Calhoun, Good Will, 4 9 
Oakley Branch, 10 18 Omaha, St. Mary’s, "— 10 
Warren Ave., 2 12. Zion, German, —. 
Waveland Ave., 6 8 a e 
West Pullman, 2un NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Evanston, — 10 Marlboro, 2 3 
Hinsdale, 4 Meredith, $ 3 
La Grange, 3 2 sw ~— 
Maywoed, ae NEW JERSEY. . 
Oak Park, 7 14 East Orange, ae 
Onarga, Second, 27 28 Passaic, 5 
Warrensburg, Il il NEW YORK. 
INDIANA. Brooklyn, Rochester 
2 x 
Indianapolis, Fellow- . Srracnse Good Will, 4. 9 
nip, = . 
People’s, re | OHIO 
Terre Haute, First, 32 33 Oleveland, East Madi- 
Second, 5 8 son Ave., 5 13 
1OWA. _— ee : a 
ough Ave., 2 2 
Alton, ~ 3 Lakewood, — 3 
Council Bluffs, 6 19 Olivet 3°44 
Des Moines, Moriah, 19 29 Trinity 4 y 
North Park, 1 6 yy 
Piymouth, 8 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dickens, — 29 Philadelphia, Central,9 19 
Elkader, 1 3 Wilkesbarre, Third, 27 
Laddsdale, 19 19 ae -_ 
Mondamin, — 4 VERMONT, 
Red Oak, 2 4 Barnet, 24 
Sioux City, First, 12 Barton Landing, 5 5 
he Coventry 3 4 
NE. 
oe Danville, 2 12 
Bangor, Central, 2 4 Kast Burke, 9 10 
First Parish, — 3% Royalton, "es 
Kennebunk, 3 3 Rutland, 2 3 
South Gardiner, 3 5 South Royalton, 2 3 
Westbrook, 8 8 St. Johosbury, Te | 
MASSACHUSETTS. OTHER CHURCHES, 
Blackstone, 3 3 Lawrence, Kan., 
Boston, Berkeley Plymouth, ae! 
Temple, 13 26 Westerly, R L, 2 3 
Boylston, 6 7 Churches with two or 
Dorchester, Second,2 9 less, 26 37 


Total: Conf., 644; Tot., 1,426 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 15,416; Tot.. 28,489 





Miss Histyle 
has had _ her new visit- 

ing gown made with 
‘\ eight gores in the 
‘ skirt and finished 

with the fashionable 
“Redfern” 
Bias Corded 


Velvet, x4 
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a brand bs * Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality 
every bolt you buy. 


“S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


on the label of 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GILCHRIST & CO. 


CLOAKS. 


In spite of yesterday’s storm a constant 
stream of ladies poured into our cloak- 
room to examine the new garments just ar- 
rived, which for weeks past many of the 
leading tailors in the country have been 
busy making, together with several hun- 
dred specimen Garments, only one of 
a kind, secured by us at quite a reduc- 
tion in price. 

Do not hesitate to come, as we shall 
esteem it a privilege to show you every one 
of them, even if you do not buy. 

Long Jackets in Beaver, Boucle 
and Chinchilla cloths, black, blue, brown 
and tan, lined or unlined, from 


$5 to $39. 


Double Capes, Long Single Capes and 
Golf Capes, a bewildering variety of 
Cloths and Plush, ranging from 


$3.50 to $35. 


Nobby Short Reefer Jackets, in Chin- 
chilla, Beaver and Boucle Cloths, at 
$12.50 and $15.00. 

Never in our history have so many 
ladies of taste left our cloakroom de- 
lighted with their purchases as during the 
past two weeks. 


FUR CAPES. 


Coney Capes. ° : ‘ $6.95 
(Worth $9.) 
Astrachan Capes . . . $17.50 
(Worth $22.) 
English Seal Capes »  » - Eee 
(Worth $25.) 
Wovl Seal Capes. ° ° $27.50 


(Worth $35.) 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





— Church Equipment. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable im most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 





OOOO OOOO OOOO YO 
In connection with our @ 
wholesale business, we 


are accustomed to sell $ 
CHURCH 


_ 


CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
ce 






John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS § 
e 
@ 


q 


and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 











BUCKEYE CHURC 
Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


Best Ingot Copper and E. Indis 
Tin only, and so warranted. Bes: 
Hangings and Workmanship ir 
the Country. Highest Award a 
World's Fair and Gold ¥ dal » 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
R W Vanduzen Co., - Cincinnati, Ohw, 
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3945 Hummer gl, 
Adjoining €.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


with Extra Large French Sleeves 
and Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 
in., 33 in., 36 in. and 45-in. lengths. 

The above style having proven a great 
success, we are pleased to be enabled to 
offer to our patrons the same shape in 


PERSIAN 


At $125.00 and upwards. 


rican | 
MINK eg CAPES. 
Alaska Seal, Seal, Wool Seal and 
F. F. Electric Seal Capes in 27 to 40- 
in lengths. 


Cloth Garments and Capes. 


Dealing only in fine goods, manufactured 
especially for us, we are not affected by the 
great strike, and are enabled to offer the 
Choicest Carments from the lead- 
ing Parisian, Berlin and New York 


makers. 
Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns to order. 


S22200p 
20 
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| Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., 016 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
te (PINCINNAT! BELLS OUNDRy 


Caraloque win ebb cthinentaie Prices und terms PREE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
























"bao Sere SER | 
PUREST, BEST, 
& CO. ENUINE 


WEST-TROY N.Y. BALMEYAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 





s , 
Subscribers’ Column 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, useful 
compapion, or mother’s helper. Address “ Miss K. ©., 
care Congregationalist. 


At a Bargain.—For sale, | first-class crange grove, 
in bearing order, comprising 15 acres and over 1,2 
trees, 7 years old, situated near the flourishing city of 
Orlando, Fia.; would exchange for property equally 

s good in or near Boston. Further particulars at 
Mason Building, or 28 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass 


For Sale.—Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 
corrected, Edinburg; cost $150; superbly bound ip em 
bossed leather, 25 vols. Also, American we yet 
same size and binding, 4 vols.; cost $24. il brand 
new. Make an offer to * Britannica,” this office. 
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BOSTON EVANGELIOAL ALLIANOE. 


The Institutional Church idea was exploited 
at the meeting last Monday, the first speaker 
being Rev. C. A. Dickinson, senior pastor of 
Berkeley Temple, who clearly and modestly 
set forth some of the principles of institu- 
tional work and its results in his own church. 
Its distinctive feature, he said, lies not in 
what is done but in the spirit which animates 
it—the seeking spirit of Christ; and it aims 
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leader rejoices, though he calls himself but 
‘*the pastor of a procession.’”’ To ministers 
who have difficulty in securing evening con- 
gregations, he suggested that they give up 
that service for a year, he and his members 
using that time in calling upon the people in 
the neighborhood and ministering to their 
needs. 

Dr. G. L. Perin, pastor of the Every Day 
Universalist Church, antagonized the idea of 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad— mostly bad—and but one 


best, and R 0 


SILVER 


EueCgy ye 


to provide a material environment through ® Class church, and said that all classes should POLISH 

which this spirit may work. Specifying some work and worship together. He spoke briefly Nearly a million housekeepers say 

of its methods, such as week day classes and of the Social Science Conferences held in his it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
own edifice for the discussion of labor and in- decide. 


the relief department, he said that these forms 
of work deeply impress the non-church-goers, 
break down their nrejudices against entering 
the church buildi: g, and bring them within 
reach of gospel influences. Nor does the fear 
that this week day work will lessen spiritual- 
ity seem to be well founded, since the increase 
in membership of his church compares favor- 
ably with that in other churches and with its 
own past history, and its actual influence in 
the community—a truer test of its strength— 
is greater than ever before. 

Rev. R. B. Tobey, associate pastor of Berke- 
ley Temple, replied to the criticism that the 
institutional church does the same work as 


charitable societies by saying that he be- 7 BARS Wnive Wooten Soar... 1 Borne MODsESKAT 25 
lieved their work could and should be done i iN Sap Powe ts TENS THe Bae GREAT, p 
9 CANNOT gs tA T™e Fabric’ pa Sacher 


by the church. There are many cases of 


respectable people who would never appeal 


ae re 
to a benevolent society, but who can be natee A MoosesKa Pres TH Aa we ectieni at cman 
reached by the church. One great hold which se oar atisn Cash oe Loner KK: WORTH AT RETANL, Hog 


secret societies have upon the community is 
their willingness to care for the destitute sick 
and bury the dead, and the institutional 
church adds this power to her equipment. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the peo- 
ple come only for the loaves and fishes. The 
ever-open church corresponds in a sense to 
the Roman Catholic confessional. 

Rev. E. D. Burr, pastor of the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, said that its problem 
is how to deal with the working man in his 
home. The father and older children out of 
work, the mother and little ones ill from 
hunger or exposure, the evils resulting from 
intemperance, furnish a wide field of needs 
which the church may meet. Food, employ- 
ment, nurses, medicines, the Christian neigh- 
bor who will prepare a meal and care for the 


Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John — New York 
autauqua”-Desk FREE: 


a A‘ Come en. “SWEET drome” Snap 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furnitur i} 
inddeneth Bundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand- rubbed finish. The a leaf, ‘waiting 
ed, closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain 


dustrial problems, which attract and interest 
working men and win their confidence. 











It stands 6 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 10% inches deep. 


YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
DAYS BEFORE BILL !S DUE. 


| 


BINATION Box LARKIN'S TAR Soap. 

Tie ComBinarron BOK Conttanis J PopiLBut PREMNAT M&O Danan, “#9 

400 BARS “Seer Moms” Soap. $5.00 wot: 8u LPHUR Soap.” 
Ewouer TO LAST AM AVERAGE fry age {ODJESKA CL0 Chan “2 
i YEN ee AT HAS NO SORD mouse: ian 

FULL YRPOSES UPERION, rer Boot - sina Tor Ro cnn” = 





- oaeeriete { im NaroLeon 5 Shaving ER 25 
poz. ModJESKA ESKA COMPLEXION Soup 1 Brick Soap. 25 
pom uisire Fon LADIES AND CH 60 


pot: nent OATMEAL ToiLery 5, Stee 25 Soar. 30 D est a $10.00 | 00 | Esk ~*% 10.0 


4 po it Dot. Cire TOILET So, 4 Au ava ger  Geans. $2009 











After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All 


bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan 
saves you half the cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every | 


sustained by the facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice 

resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 
The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 
or comment if the box or DESK does not proveall expected. Booklet illus- 
trating ten other premiums free upon application. ' 

Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 

*‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF ‘SWEET 

HOME'’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 


Gy" If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will Penns 29 ou $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what I have used.’ 





children while the overworked mother takes Do er ae 2 

an afternoon outing, the friendly grasp and Occupation Street No.. 

encouraging word, speedily win, hold and P. 0... . State,. 
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transform these people, often transferring 
them to a better portion of the city; and the 











How Is Your House 
Being Warmed 
This Cold Weather ? 


If unsatisfactorily, why not learn what the 
MAGEE FURNACE’ would do for you in 

ad ied comfort and lessened coal bills? 

We send descriptive circular with refer- 
ences tree of charge and guarantee perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. The 


| 
| 
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| 
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has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- j 
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rT 
to cure the most severe Coughs and all i. 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 

e | 

@ 

| 

° 





_ creased demand proves its value and 
5. E E popularity. 
1 ’ 
a BOSTON HEATER ADAMSON’S 

: for WARM AIR ONLY, and the MAGEEB ; 

COMBINATION HEATER here shown, each ; e 

_ received The Highest Award at World’s + Bota n IC 
words Fair, Chicago. 2 MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 
. - lah ith Piedad del tek Teh, deh) el el del del t elt le ck el 
ae WHEN YOU NEED A RANGE PNA NINA Ss OPPUaIN FR IRIAN ILIA GPN Pah ahs 

; sont Wauneetne® MAGEE GRAND. $ {Cough Balsam 
userul | 
KC. MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY | Teatineated 
a 32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 242 Water St., New York | More than 10, apie 
Br ; 86 Lake Street, Chicage have been voluntarily sent, showing 
ually Aabbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbdidiibaaaaaaah da adnnnd spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
eat 7 the miraculous cures it has effected. 
lass 
ed ane 2 Great ghureh. LICHT. Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Rottie. 
dition, 
ho hg hag VA gto Scaen Begum the. me Winters de | a" Sold by all Druggists. 
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WHY NOT BE STRONG? 


Do You Know What That 
Weakness Means? 


There is a Limit to Your Endurance. 
Have You Reached It? 


Beware of the Last Straw! 
Come Like a Shock. 


It Will 


Shakespeare says: ‘‘ When sorrows come, 
they come not single spies but in battalions.” 
How true this is of disease. How surely will 
over-work lead to nervousness, headache, 
nervous exhaustion, prostration, paralysis and 
the most terrible nervous diseases. 

Bad blood causes humors, stomach, liver 
and kidney complaints, rheumatism, bad 
complexion, tumors and all kinds of blood 
diseases. That tired feeling means exhaustion 
of the nerves and vital forces—it kills. If the 
liver is torpid, constipation follows. This 
clogs the circulation and causes congestion of 
all the organs. 

You must stop these complaints right where 
they are, if you value your life. The way to 
do it is to take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 


and nerve remedy. It cures disease and | 


makes you well. 





Miss Rosk MCCARTY, 


Miss Rose McCarthy, of 347 East 87th Street‘ 
New York City, writes: 


“For a long time I was troubled with 
nervousness and violent headaches. I would 
lie awake nearly all night and was in constant 
misery. Previous to this my complexion was 
a very healthy color, but it now became very 
bad. 

‘TI took three bottles of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and was en- 
tirely cured. My nervousness and headaches 
left me, my good complexion returned and I 
slept perfectly. I can safely say to everybody 
who is suffering, just give it a trial and vou 
will be cured. I hope my statement will find 
relief for many people who do not know the 
benefit of such a wonderful medicine.” 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy strikes disease like the lightning’s 
flash, which nothing can resist, and where it 
strikes it cures. Put it to the test in your 


own case and see how quickly health and | 
| 


strength will be yours. 

Physicians recommend it because it is the 
discovery of the most successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
You can consult him tree, persenally or by 
letter. 


meas durable and 
——— eap. A radica! 


cure elTectec or sealed se. 
EWULESTUN TRUSS €0., Masonic Tempie, Chieagy, Li 
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| WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 9. 
That diminished attendance does not al- 
ways argue decreased interest was well proved 
by last Friday’s meeting. The very inclem- 
ent weather and the absence of so many 
usually present but then attending at the 
meeting at Montclair combined to reduce the 
number present to sixteenin place of the sixty 
or more who have lately filled the rooms. 
But the meeting was fully up to the average 
in spirit and feeling. Mrs. S. B. Shapleigh 
read the roll-call of the heroes of faith given 
in Hebrews eleventh. She called attention to 
the notable company of women included in 


was not made perfect in one age, but much 
was left for us to do. 

Earnest prayers followed for increased faith, 
for deeper consecration and for a great bless- 
ing on the Montclair meeting. Letters were 
read from Miss Case and Mrs. Frances Gulick 
and extracts from Miss Colby’s report of the 
Osaka school, these all being mentioned on 
the prayer calendar this week. 

Brief but enthusiastic reports of the Mont- 
clair meetings were given from letters and 
papers just received. Mrs. Kellogg, the new 
secretary of the W. H. M A., spoke of the de- 
sire pervading all our sucieties that there 
sbould be increased giving. It is an impor- 
tant problem before us to bring this about. 
She thought that taking much heed to the 
command, ** Let not your left hand know what 
your right hand doeth,’ had, perhaps, ob- 
scured the other command, “ Let your light 
so shine before men.’’ She believed in the 
influence of example to bring about large 
giving, and cited two instances where such 
example had been most beneficial. 

Another speaker, while believing in large 
gifts, emphasized also the importance of 
gathering up the pennies from those who 





' could give but little. The elevated railway 
| in New York, with its tax of but five cents a 


ride, had in one year laid up $30,000,000. 


| With this thought in mind let us go to those 


who have only the pennies to give and urge 
them not to withhold because itis so little. 

Mrs. Shapleigh, in closing, felt that we 
might well combine the two—to those able to 
give liberally, present the privilege of gen- 
erous donations, aud let the small givers feel 
that their little gifts are of equal value in the 
eyes of Hiw who sees the heart. 

igs 


OLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed, 

The © entury RCRD, ou 6ivinceseraxsesisinarsiell 3.6 

Harper’s Magazine ........scccccseseeeees re 

Atlantic Monthly Secesoecsves 008s 

Scribuer’s Magazine........... oe 

Harper’ s Wee “de sida sosacpsesocecunans ys 

MENS 600vessntowctsuntonsnans 

Public Opinion... 










ONE LAI ORGB ios css 0600 00.se ends oi 

Let ail who send to us for the above seihttinaie take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 


changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 








A CouGH, cold or sore throat requires inme- 
diate attention. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will invariably give relief. 25c. a box. 





SCALLOPED oysters flavored with Bell’s a 
Seasoning are delicious. 


A HINT IN SEASON.—Half the wisdom of making 
any purchase consists in making it at exactly the 
right time. In this connection let us say that there 
is one class of purchase which may very well be 
made just now—that is household furniture. Never 
were such low prices quoted for fine furniture be- 
fore. A visit to the Paine warerooms on Canal 
Street will satisfy the most doubting skeptic of the 
full truth of these words. 





the roll. The system of the Christian religion | 








any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction | 
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PAIN AND MISERY 


AYeR’S SARSAPARILLA 
Cures Rheumatism. 


“About 8 years 
ago, I suffered 
from what the doc- 9 
tors called rheu- 
matism. Nobody 
\ knows the pain 
§ and misery which 
HI had to endure 
and which clung to 
me in spite of the 
medicines pre- 
scribed. At last, 
I began taking 
Ayer’ s Sarsapa- 
rilla. After a short time, the pains 
ceased. I continued the use of the Sar- 
saparilla for a whole year, until the 
rheumatism entirely disappeared,” — 
JAMES WAY, proprietor of livery stable, 


Ayer’s 2 Sarsaparilla 


Admitted for Exhibition ° 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
©00000000000000000000000 



















In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(iticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicrRa, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. POTTER Duve 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole P roprietors, Boston. 

aa “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 








KEEP 
WELL 


FOR A CENT 

Drop me a postal—I’ll tell you all 
about Calisaya La Rilla—the preven- 
tative of colds and all the troubles 
colds stand for—and point the way 
to kill colds at the start. 
Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 








Unrival rope. 
Pamphiets les Fi 
Write Farwell TrtowAN. Y., U.S.A. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION [S 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Notices and Societies. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated forse 
g suc 
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BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOciIETY, founded De- 
sember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 

ries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 





are inserted without charge. The price for publ 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 


“a NOTICES. 


FORBIGN MISSIONSRY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll a.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Rey, Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P.M. 





PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 20, 10 A.M. 


A.M. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION of Albert P. Davis 
at Wakefield, Nov. 22,3 P.M. Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. D., 
will preach the sermon. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., High- 
land Church, Lowell, Nov. 15, 10 A. M. 


MA88s. BRANCH KING’S DAVGHTERS AND SONS, an- 
nual meeting, Bromfield Street Church, boston, Dec. 
4,at1030 aA M and2Pp.M. Sale at Aliston Hall, Claren- 
don Street, Nov. 19, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SUCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, [reasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congrega onal House, No. 1 Somerset 
St.. Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
a York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton Bt. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Kise Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regatiunal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Sleveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOlI- 
KTY.—Chureh and Sarsonegs Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Buston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congrexzational House, 
Boston, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. 

Con@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiouary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MARSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
speenee offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 189%, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven. Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. I bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Vongregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest,, to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Vouncti of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
heid in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. ‘areful attention will be given to Cg 
from ehurches without the State. Room 22 Congre- 
——- House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
yr plies, staced supplies and candidates, Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 











THR AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
Work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, —— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 





TOVE PO 


BROS. CANTO 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morsk Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Portsn.”’ 


i 





their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-han 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the hag Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Connregesionat House. ; 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIK, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

Barna 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chapiains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
a e 


nd ° 
Contributions to sustain iis work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. SturGEs, Zreasurer. 





Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 








little ones of 


Scoit’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
henefits to weak, sickly 
children. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. Alldruggists. 
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Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


Responsible physicians have lately said 
that the purest and most economical is 


Licbig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat 
and gelatine, 
of fine flavor, 
its excellence 
never varies. 
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Teeth 
Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PropiyLActic Toor Brust will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
35e. by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
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UBIfOAT, 


PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A PERFECT Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 





PRICE 25 cenrTs. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Rev. John Reid, Jr., of 
“a Great Falls, Mon., recom- 
mended Ely’s Cream Balm 
tome. TI canemphasize his 
statement, ‘It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed,”’— Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 


CATARRH 


ELY’sS CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 








A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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g Grand National Prize at Paris, a 
% of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCKE. % 
; QUINA-LAROCHE, : 
% 9 % 
% i y) 
4 ay 4 
% HIGHLY For % 
. ENDORSED Stomach. 
? bythe medical affoctions, ‘ 
% faculty of Loss of Ap-: 
» Paris. Any petite,Men- 


tal Depres- 
sior., Pocr- 


¥ clousnemedy. { Biood 
) , 
y London Fever and 
y Lancet, } } Ague, 
y /Retarded 


| Con vales- 
cence. 
PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHE U S. 
g 30 North William &t., N. Y. 
be MSHSSSSSSSSHBOSIOISSSSSSSSSLOGOY, 
And HEAD NOISES relieved 
| by using 

i Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drams 

& * 
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SOLELY 








New scientific invention, entirely dif- 





ferent in construction from all other 

y devices. Assist the deaf when all other 

Pu : devices fail, and where medical skill 
. Ww has given no relief, They are safe, 

< )y comfortable and invisible; have no 
7 wire or string attachment, Write for 

ae pamphlet. 

Drun a WILSON EAR DRUM CO, 

sonte Mention this Paper, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


‘ Size olding 13 numbers, 
Two sizes. § Size A hol ing 3 
’ Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 











A cream of tartar baking powder. en of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 





FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 


Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, QO9+* 7 
Lameness, Wounds, 
wai Chilblains, Burns, 
al) Catarrh, Colds, < PU Fe 
wu) Bruises, Piles, USE 
somes § And 
See ALL q FOK THE BABY. 
PAIN THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


cure. EXTRACT 
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Holiday Gifts 





et 


Or anniversary remembrances of any 
description are EASY to select from 
our offerings of SILVER WARE, 
CUT GLASS, and DECORATED 
ART WARE. 

Your dealer has or can procure these 
productions, and will do so if you insist. 


For Gentlemen 


Appropriate presents are sought with 
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Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, N. Y. by experience but our Illustrated 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Bidge’s “d 9 i ; r 
Food—so she has them with her to-day. List of 25 Suggestions will assist 
you. By mentioning this paper the 
List will be mailed you FREE. It 
tells “What to Buy and of Whom 
to Buy It.” 


e® (in fact, all growth) depends upon 
Child Growt nourishment. This is the important 
problem in the critical period of 


youthful development familiarly known as “growing.” The rapidly 
increasing activity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the 
nutritive powers; and the failure to obtain adequate nourishment often 
results in a permanently stunted and impoverished physique. 
Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other 
known diet. It combines the two requisites of high nutritive value and 
perfect digestibility to a degree which has made it for thirty years 
the means of physical salvation to the children and youth of succeeding 
generations. 
The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of 
nursing mothers, invalids, convalescents, and all others suffer- 
ing from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by your 
druggist write the manufacturers. Sample can sent for 10 cts. 


Pairpoint Mfg. Co. 


New Bedford, Mass., U.S. A. 


46 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
220 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for Temple Building, MONTREAL, CAN. 
the child and the aged, will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and 
sending stamps for mur postage. 


WOOLRICH \& COMPANY, Sole Mof’rs., Palmer, Mass. 
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